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People often refer to the Hartford stag 








asa ‘‘deer”’ or 2 ‘‘moose’’, a lack of 
accuracy that is immaterial—it /s im- 


portant that they know the stag is the 








trademark of a company whose contracts 














have never been questioned in its 123 
years of service, and that its resources 
are ample to meet every current obliga- 
tion to its policyholders. To them that 
symbol means peace of mind and security 
—displayed on the walls of the Hartford 


agent it thus becomes a business asset. 
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This Week: 


WANY HAPPY RETURNS 
On June 18 the institution of life insur- 
ance celebrated its 350th anniversary. Be- 
Siting the occasion George Malcolm-Smith 
wites of the institution's ancient history in 
the modern manner. Inimitably illustrated 
by the author. 
* * 

SILENT SALESMAN 
Another one of those digging-down-under 
contributions from the pen of Simon D. 
jones. This time: answering bothersome 
qestions, such as, “What is the distinction 
between a so-called 3 per cent reserve life 
surance company and a so-called 3'/2 
per cent reserve life insurance company?" 
No, the answer isn't “One-half of one per 
cent.” Also for your edification the Amer- 
can Men (Ultimate) Mortality Table based 
on the American-Canadian Mortality Inves- 
tigation 1900-1915. 

* * * 


SALARY STUDIES 

If all you know is what you see by the 
papers (meaning the daily newspapers) you 
are far from being acquainted with the 
tue facts concerning the salaries paid to 
the presidents and other officers of life 
nsurance companies. A life-time spent in 
the scientific study of life insurance com- 
pany management, with special emphasis 
on the salary question, enables Henry Arthur 
Hopf to come forward with an authorita- 
tive discussion of that much mooted (and 
booted) question. 

o - @ 


PENNSYLVANIA DAYS 

Federation and other doings of Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Days (held this year at 
Atlantic City) reported in detail by a staff 
correspondent. 


Next Week: 
PROFITS AND LOSSES 


Of unusual interest at the present time 
vill be the table showing the underwriting 
and investment profits and losses in 1932 of 
one hundred leading casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous companies. Statistics for 77 
multiple line companies, 19 accident and 
health companies and 4 miscellaneous com- 
panies are given. Of these thirty show 
an underwriting profit for the year. 














Close to the Heart 


HE strongest appeal to action is directed towards something 

inherent in man. The material things of life in themselves do 

not prompt the acquisitive impulse. They are desirable only 
through their potency in enabling the attainment of some aim 
arising from the idealistic or spiritualistic. Man does not value 
gold for its own sake but simply for the good it enables him to 
accomplish by its possession. Man does not value life insurance 
because of the dollars that may come through it but truly for the 
opportunity it gives him to give recognizable expression to his 
love and affection. Search as one may through the annals of time 
and there will be found only an unbroken record of man’s con- 
stancy in his preference when brought to choose, despite every 
sacrifice, between idealism and materialism. 

The brightest pages from the legends and histories of the 
peoples of every age are those that chronicle the crusader who laid 
waste an empire that right might prevail or the hero who rebuffed 
the riches of a kingdom to follow where love beckoned. The 
poems that live the longest are those whose themes reach closest 


the heart. “Trading out of Galway into Spain, 


It was there I had the venture of my life. 
With the choice twixt gold and pearls 
And the pick of Spanish girls, 

I traded back to Galway with a wife.” 

Is there anywhere anyone who would not concur? Fancy does 
not in the mind’s eye paint happiness in marble halls, where gold 
and wealth abound, but rather stages a scene unhampered by 
restrictive props where contentment is supreme, worries and evils 
are non-existent, and splendor of enjoyment springs from a mutual 
affection and an appreciation of goodness among those who people 
the stage. 

There seems a lesson for life insurance men in all of this. 
Particularly through the golden age of the twenties, the money 
value of men and of their every activity was over-stressed by far. 


- The good that men could do through life insurance was not allowed 


to give chivalry to the deed. A policy was not portrayed as a 
sacred trust to the personal obligations of life. The heroism which 
sacrifice always inspires in man, was not allowed its emotional 
play. The selling points too closely struck upon the chords of 
cupidity and grief, cloaked under the names of good business and 
wise investment. 

We are approaching, under new leadership, a new conception 
of the balance between the material and the immaterial in life. It 
should be an age in which life insurance could captivate the 
imagination and hold it to more lasting advantage. 
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The 350th Anniversary of Life Insurance 


first Policy of Record Underwritten in London, 
On a Sixteen to One Basis, On June 18th, 1583 


By GEORGE MALCOLM-SMITH, 





UNE 18 was 
the 350th 
birthday of 
life insurance. On 
that L583, 


in the 


date in 
Royal 
London, 


Ex- 
change in 
1 gentleman named 
William Gibbons 
lipped his quill pen 
in ink and in- 
scribed his 

the 
insurance 
recorded in 


signa- 
ture on first 
life 
policy 
history. 
Sixteen individ- 
underwrote 
insurance 
pounds 














uals 
the contract, the amount of 
little than 383 
(about $1,900), this sum to be paid 
Gibbons’ heirs should he die within one 
The premium was eight per cent, 


being a more 


year. 
approximately $152. 

There is dramatic irony in the out- 
come of this pioneer policy, for Policy- 
holder Gibbons died within three weeks 
of the expiration of the contract, 
thereby leaving a considerable 
to his beneficiaries and demonstrating, 
at least from the standpoint of the as- 
sured, the efficacy of life insurance pro- 


estate 


tection. 
A Romatic History 


The history of life insurance is not, 
present standardized efficiency 
might lead one to believe, a_ dull, 
prosaic study, devoid of romance and 
human interest. On the contrary, it 
is a narrative of singularly dramatic 


as its 


appeal. 

Students seeking its origin must re- 
fer to the annals of marine insurance, 
which is the oldest form of underwrit- 
ing. The insurance of ships at 
first appears in the marine loans of 
the ancient Greeks, fully described by 
Demosthenes 300 years before the birth 
of Christ. Most chroniclers name Bel- 
gium as the birthplace of 


sea 


modern 


marine insurance, giving the time as 
1300, although Villani, 14th century 
Florentine historian, asserts that it 
originated in Lombardy in 1182. In 


any event, the underwriting of marine 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 


risks was a well established business 


by the close of the 14th century. 


Pirates and Palmers 
Out of marine insurance as it was 
practised in medieval times emerged a 
unique form of financial protection on 
the lives of captains of trading vessels. 
It was natural for a sea captain to rea- 
son that if his cargo were sunk in a 
storm or whirlwind, he himself might 
go down with it, and if his merchandise 
was worth insuring for the benefit of 
land-lubber London merchants, surely 
his own life was worth insuring for 
the benefit of his family. His insistence 
upon this point must have been em- 
phasized by visions of piratical Turks 
whose galleys plied the Mediterranean 
and adjacent seas. Thus, when a cap- 
tain sailed upon a voyage, it was 
customary for the underwriters to set 
up a sum, to be restored with interest 
upon his safe return, or to serve as 
ransom if he were captured by Cor- 
If he were lost at sea, the sum 
paid his family as com- 


sairs. 
was to be 
pensation. 

A similar inspiration must have oc- 
curred to the Crusaders, for, although 
the taint of finance might detract from 
the high religious purpose of his pil- 
grimage, the palmer would derive con- 
siderable comfort from the knowledge 


that his insurers would ransom him 
should he fall into the toils of the 
heathen Saracen. 


No nearer approach to modern life 
insurance appeared until the 16th 
century, but it should be noted that the 
annuity form was known in ancient 
Rome in the first century before Christ, 
when various ramifications were util- 
ized as a means of state revenue. 


The Great Audley’s Trick 


Annuities were familiar during the 
15th and 16th centuries, but most 
frequently as instruments of usury. 
Perhaps the best remembered of old- 
time annuity shysters is The Great 
Audley, whose most celebrated exploit 
was to give one of his many debtors 
the choice of planking down 200 pounds 
in a lump sum, or of paying a penny a 
month, to be progressively doubled each 





month for 20 months, under a penalty 

The unthinking debtor 
the latter 
which seemed a generous bargain until, 
in the sixth month, he realized that he 


of 500 pounds. 


snapped up alternative, 


owed Audley no less than 50,000 
pounds. 

For a century following the some- 
what disconcerting experience of the 
underwriters in the William Gibbons 


contract of 1583, attempts at life under- 
writing resolved for the most part into 
mere wages. Instances of these may 
be found in British judicial records of 
the 17th century. One of the most 
notable is the one-year term contract 
written in 1697 on the life of Sir 
Robert Howard. With an unbecoming 
lack of sportsmanship and inconsidera- 
tion for the insuring merchant’s feel- 
ings, Sir Robert died precisely 24 hours 
before the expiration of the contract. 

Toward the close of the 17th century, 
the famous coffee house of Edward 
Lloyd on Tower Street became the 
rendezvous of underwriters, merchants 
and ship owners. Here, under the 
stimulation of Master Lloyd’s 
they haggled over marine and fire risks, 
and occasionally indulged in a wager 
on the outcome of some current event. 


brew, 


Sporting Coffee-bibbers 

A popular sport among the coffee- 
bibbers was that of gambling on, the 
lives of prominent Londoners who fell 
ill. It is said that on British statesman. 
during an especially hard-fought con- 
valescence, picked up a gazette to learn 
thas his life was 
quoted at 90 per 
cent. The revela- 
tion was too much 
for him and he 
died from the 
shock. Unscrupu- 
lous habitues of 
Lloyd’s even 
bribed the serv- 
ants of distin 
guished _ invalids 
to keep _ them- 
selves posted on 
reports from the 
sick bed. 

When William 
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»e Third undertook his war against 


ance, Wagers on his life were extrme- 


popular. The many conspiracies 
inst him lent an added zest to the 
mble. When he marched against 
\amur, the odds were ten to three 
vinst his taking the city. Similar 
ambles continued throughout the cen- 
ry. It was wagered that George the 
second would never return alive from 

battle of Dettingen. A_ baronet 
agered that he would go to Lapland 


wd, in a given time, bring home two 
natives. All 
opened at 


sindeer and two female 
manner of policies 
lloyd’s on the results of the venture. 

In 1777, an airy ambassador known as 
the Chevalier d’Eon was the subject 
fa veritable fever of gambling at 
\loyd’s. as to whether the person were 
male or female. At least a million 
sterling was risked on the question, but 
the foxy Chevalier refused to divulge 
his gender, in spite of bribes amounting 
to 30,000 pounds. 

The early 18th century was the 
ble Era, the most famous of the many 
mpostures of the period having been 
the South Sea Bubble. It was the 
harlatan’s heydey and “assurance” 
came in for its share of racketeering. 
Shout 1650, an Italian broker, Lorenzo 
Tonti, had appeared in France with an 
annuity scheme designed to promote a 
public loan. His plan was to collect 
00 livres from 14 classes of subscrib- 
ers, the annual fund of each group to 
be divided among the survivors of that 
group, the capital falling to the state 
at the death of the last remaining in- 
The Tontine principle found 
Great Britain a fertile field. Alluring 
advertisements appeared in London 
journals to tempt Londoners into Ton- 
tine investments, such as “The Lucky 
the Longest Liver Ta'es 


were 


3ub- 


lividual. 


Seventy, or 
All.” 
During this period there was even an 
organization known as the Society of 
Assurance against Purgatory, the 
premium — moderate enough! — being 
three pence a week. 


LeBrun, Memorable Mountebank 


One memorable mountebank of the 
Bubble Era was LeBrun, who had ac- 
companied Sir Henry Morgan on his 
buecaneering attack on Panama and 
Paterson on his ill-fated expedition to 
Darien. LeBrun concocted a scheme 
whereby any person who paid five 
pounds was to receive 100 pounds per 
annum “as soon as a sufficient number 
had subscribed.” The sufficient number 
hever materialized, of course, but the 
LeBrun exchequer materialized a con- 
siderable profit. 

Meanwhile, however, honest efforts 
Were afoot among reputable persons to 
establish ethical and efficient methods 
of protection against the financial losses 
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attendant upon life’s unforeseen con- 
tingencies. Three important factors 
had to be worked out to place life 


insurance on a sound basis, namely: the 
accumulation and tabulation of statis- 
tics pertaining to mortality; the dis- 
tribution among many indi- 
viduals so that the burden of payment 
might be apportioned equally; and the 
creation of an artificial 
corporation, to hold property and sup- 
port obligations uninterrupted by the 
death of individuals. 


John Graunt, Haberdasher 


Credit for the first attempt to com- 
pute a table showing the probability of 
life’s duration goes to a Londoner 
named John Graunt, who was a 
tain of the train-bands and, incongru- 
ously enough, a haberdasher. Previous 
to the 17th century, no records of viial 
statistics had been kept in Great 
Britain. In 1603, however, 
originated its Bills of Mortality. 
were begun in order to quiet 
feeling by ascertaining the correct num- 
ber of deaths attributable to the plague, 
which in 70 years had visited the city 
five separate times and had caused at 
least 150,000 deaths. 


of losses 


person, or 


cap- 


London 
They 
public 


John Graunt 
studied these rec- 





ords and in 1664 
published his “Nat- 
ural and Political 


Observations on the 
Bills of Mortality”; 
subcaptioned, 
“Table showing of 
100 quick concep- 
tions, how many 
may die within six 
years, many 
the next decade, 
and so on for every 
decade till 76.” 
The “Observa- 
tions” constitute 


how 


” 























our 


hyphen smith 
first actuarial table. Charles the 
Second recommended that the Royal 
Society elect Graunt a Fellow, charg- 
ing the members that “if they found 
any more such tradesmen, they should 
admit them all.” 

Other pioneer actuaries include John 
de Witt, grand pensionary and patriot 
of Holland, who in 1671 presented be- 
fore the states general a plan to dis- 
count future by means of 
annuities, based on a proposed mor- 
tality table. De Witt’s work lay buried 


revenues 


two centuries in Dutch archives. Dr. 
Edmund Halley, eminent British sci- 
entist, presented before the Royal 


Society in 1693 a similar plan, basing 
his “degrees of mortality of mankind” 
on vital statistics obtained from Bres- 
lau in Silesia, the only city in the world 
which at that time maintained records 
of births and deaths, including the ages 
of its dead. 


Pioneer Life Companies 

Three organizations, the Mercers’ and 
Amicable companies and the Society of 
Assurance for Widows and Orphans, 
were founded in the last decade of the 
17th century as attempts to put Dr. 
Halley’s propositions to practical ad- 
vantage. All were of the assessment 
type and all failed, although Parliament 
put the Mercers’ Company back on its 
financial feet and the Amicable was re- 
vived to begin anew. 

It should be a matter of patriotic 
pride to Americans to know that the 
United States is the home of the oldest 
continuously operating life insurance 
organization in the world. This com- 
pany, the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 


was incorporated in Pennsylvania, 
January 11, 1759. There is docu- 
mentary evidence, however, that its 


existence as an underwriting associa- 
tion goes back to 1715. 
Perhaps the greatest single impetus 
(Concluded on page 22) 





The Industrial Recovery Legisla- 
tion and the Life Underwriter 

HE news coming from Washington 
ii the closing days of the present 
Congress should offer con- 
siderable encouragement to life 
agent east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio. It is in the states in this 
area, and in Missouri, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, that the great bulk of indus- 
trial America is concentrated. 

The effect of the Industrial Recovery 
Bill, recently passed, promises stabiliza- 
tion and impetus to practically every 
community in this great area, from 
which a substantial fraction of total 
life production comes. 

The upping of business in many lines, 
like steel, promises to hold over into 
the to customary 
seasonal retrogression at this time of 
the year; and the promise for further 
definite improvement in the fall seems 


session of 
every 


summer, in contrast 


assured. 

Much against our wishes, we began 
two years ago to realize that we had 
actually come to the end of an era. 
There was hope, and undercurrent oi 
opinion that we would eventually right 
ourselves, and pick up the forward 
surge only a little below where we broke 
from it in 1929. 

Slowly, but surely, reality has con- 
vinced us that a new course lies ahead, 
and there has been much confusion as 
to the best means of consolidating our 
position, so that progress could again 
be made. 

Three roads were open to us. The 
first a continuation of deflation, unti 
adjustment was reached through the 
interplay of natural forces and in- 
dividual effort. In that direction, ap- 
parently, lay social disaster. 

The second starts with forced infla- 
tion, and hopes that the increasing 
price structure can be brought up t 
meet and support the now undermined 
debt load, and then stopped. It is tick- 
lish business, and although the power 
to accomplish it is held in reserve, it 
will probably not be used. 

The third alternate was regimenta- 
tion and control of our productive ca 
pacity directly, and through it a sec- 
ondary control of consumption. The 
Farm Relief Legislation and the re- 
cent Industrial Control Legislation 
have committed us to this way out of 
our difficulties. Tradition battles with 
necessity over its value, but it is en- 
couraging to realize that seven indus- 
tries—including iron and steel, oil, tex- 
tiles, coal, and automotives—have al- 
ready pledged cooperation to the gov- 


ernment. 


With the Editors 


These seven industries account for 
approximately 70 per cent of American 
industry, and, while their payroll in- 
fluence is largely concentrated in the 


above states, their influence on im- 
proved business conditions is nation- 
wide. 


Codes, under which these and other 
industries will operate with govern- 
ment supervision, will, among other 
things, stabilize wage rates. In some 
of the codes already filed, there is a 
range of increases, and in cer- 
tain cases the upping amounts to 50 
per cent. 

While many industries are being 
placed, temporarily at least, in a diffi- 
cult position by wage increases pre- 
ceding price increases, the administra 
tion has vigorously urged that purchas- 
ing power be built up as soon as possi- 
ble, to give the necessary filip to the 
already accelerating business vehicle. 

As dollars grow more frequent and 
more nimble, they grow less valuable. 
During the past year policyholders have 
been voluntarily, or involuntarily, re- 
ducing their insurance holdings be- 
cause of the increased value of the 
dollar. The reverse of this process of 
deflating insurance has already set in. 
and the influence of the Industrial Re- 
covery legislation upon wages and 
finally upon purchasing power means 
much to every man whose income de- 
pends upon the production of life in- 
surance. 


wide 


Mr. Dominge's Articles 

|* The Spectator of March 23 was 

printed the first of a series of ar- 
ticles regarding fire underwriting in 
New York. It gave a panoramic study 
of New York City underwriting, and 
the author, Charles C. Dominge, wide- 
ly known authority and writer on fire 
insurance inspection and underwriting, 
gave his impression of the high spots 
in the underwriting of fire risks on 
Manhattan Island. His method was to 
start with the sea wall of the Battery 
and include the entire island of Man- 
hattan, pointing out the varied types 
of building construction, multiple oc- 
cupancies, fire hazards, industrial and 
commercial centers and congested colo- 
nies. 

In subsequent articles in The Spec- 
tator Mr. Dominge has treated Brook- 
lyn, the Bronx, Long Island City and 
Coney Island in a similar fashion. 
Other articles are to follow. The inter- 
est aroused in these articles—inspec- 
tion tours as they might be called—has 
been considerable. We doubt if ever 
before has so comprehensive and clear 





an analysis been presented in exactly 
this fashion. The reader who has fol- 
lowed carefully these “tours” will haye 
gained a workable knowledge of th 
hazards and the reasons for them that 
confront anyone who wishes to gain ap 
understanding of the countless factor; 
that must enter into the writing of fir. 
insurance in the greatest city on ow 
continent. 

But the idea or plan pursued by Mr, 
Dominge in this personally conducted 
survey is one that might well be dupli- 
cated in every city, large or small, in 
the country. There is no need to refe 
to the splendid fire mapping that ha; 
been brought to so high a state of per. 
fection by the fire companies and or. 
ganizations. That is a somewhat dif. 
ferent side of the picture and, of course, 
one that is vitally necessary to the con. 
duct of fire underwriting. But sucha 
panoramic study as that made by Mr. 
Dominge of the boroughs of New York 
affords at once an up-to-date and brief 
survey of a city or district as a whol 
that affords the reader a preliminary 
knowledge of any given territory and 
forms a most valuable background for 
any further and intensive study of any 
specific area within the territory. 

In addition, we believe that the man 
who might be termed a layman so far 
as fire insurance underwriting is con- 
cerned would find such an article re 
garding the city in which he lives or 
owns property of considerable interest 
and value, especially if he knows it ha 
been written by a man of such widely 
recognized authority on the subject of 
which he is writing as is Mr. Dominge. 


Marine Definitions 


HE spade work done by the New 

York Insurance Department, with 
the cooperation of fire, casualty and 
marine interests, in the matter of de 
fining marine insurance underwriting 
powers, has been of inestimable value 
to the business. The definitions thus 
arrived at are substantially the basis 
for the nation-wide rulings adopted by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at its recent Chicag 
meeting. The wisdom and fairness of 
those definitions will doubtless be 
challenged from time to time and it is 
conceivable that they may be liber 
alized in some instances and tightened 
up in others. But the important thing 
is that they have been set down it 
black and white. Marine underwriting 
powers formerly were, if anything. 
cabalistic. It’s fun to be fooled, bit 
it’s more fun to know. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


New life insurance production of 
gorting member companies of the 
yociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
is amounted in May to $645,- 
000, as compared with $628,- 
7000 in April of this year. 





A proposal to consolidate the Cen- 
wi States Life Insurance Company 


gance Company, both of St. Louis, 
o., forming a new company to be 
own as the Central Life Insurance 
Company, has been presented to 
§yperintendent Joseph B. Thompson 
br approval. 





W. Frank Hipp, a director of the 
§utheastern Life Insurance Com- 
pny of Greenville, S. C., is elected 
pesident of the company. 





John J. Hughes, senior assistant 
tector of agencies for the North- 
vestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pny, is placed in charge of the de- 
priment temporarily following the 
death of Charles H. Parsons. 





L. A. Andrew, lowa superinten- 
dent of banking, temporary receiver 
od the Royal Union Life Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, is reported 
to favor mutualization of the com- 
pany. 





J. P. Shoup of Sioux City, la., is 
tected president of the Webster 
life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines as a result of a reorganiza- 
ion in which O. D. Goodwin, form- 
ely with the Farmers Union Life, is 
made executive vice-president and 
0. C. Bauch, secretary. 





The Victory Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago is licensed on 
the legal reserve plan to take over 
the business of the Victory Life In- 
wrance Company which went into re- 
civership last year. 





The National Reserve Insurance 
Company of Illinois reduces its capi- 
tal from $500,000 to $250,000, trans- 
‘erring $250,000 to surplus. 





Commissioner E. W. Clark is se- 
ected to act as receiver of the 
Farmers Union Mutual 
Company of Des Moines, la. 





John Patterson, former president 
of the Midland Casualty of Mil- 
waukee, becomes vice-president of 
the Great Northern Life. 





The offices of the London Assur- 
ace group have been moved from 
150 William Street to 99 John Street, 
New York City. 





R. W. Brown, who has been in 
tharge of conservation work for the 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Denver. Colo., is elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 





The Lincoln Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York retires from Texas 
cause of unsatisfactory loss ex- 
perience in that state. 
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T is popular at the moment to describe the holder 
of a term life insurance policy as one who rents 
life insurance as distinguished from the holder 

of an investment policy who owns his life insurance. 

It seems to us that this description is a happy one 
and essentially correct. We gather that it is 
frequently employed to discourage a prospect from 
a term purchase and steer him toward a whole life 
or endowment contract but it is possible to see how 
it might work in just the opposite direction, in some 
instances, and very properly so. 

It is a desirable thing, for example, to own one’s 
home, but the obligation is not one that all men, 
indiscriminately, should assume. Many a man 
wisely pays rent whilst preparing for a purchase 
that will meet with his satisfaction for a lifetime. 

Term life insurance has its uses although it never 
constitutes a true program of itself. Parodoxically, 
it is frequently embraced by two classes of people: 
the ambitious poor and the very rich. The young 
man of little property who entertains bright hopes 
for the future can often, by term insurance, create 
a mark to shoot at in the way of an estate, with 
the comfort, meanwhile, of knowing that his de- 
pendents will realize the dream should his other- 
wise able efforts to accomplish it be blighted by 
death. The rich man, engaged in colossal financial 
transactions, often seeks the temporary protection 
of term insurance while his extensive properties are 
pledged as a stake in an enterprise which he hopes 
will double, but may possibly deplete, his fortune. 

Term insurance is neither all white nor all black. 
It is simply one of many contracts resorted to by 
life underwriters of the modern era whose job is 
to fit a program of comprehensive insurance pro- 
tection to the specific needs of an individual. 


| trials on the 


Page 9 


Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The cotton textile industry sub- 
mits industrial code to the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration, 
designed to govern the cotton tex- 
tile mills under the new Industrial 
Recovery law, the first such agree- 
ment to be submitted for approval. 





Senator Key Pittman, American de- 
legate, submits to the World Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference a 
resolution for the reestablishment of 
gold “as an international measure of 
exchange values" but providing for 
an increased use of silver. 





Steel production throughout the 
United States last week reached ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of capacity, 
the highest rate since April, 1931, 
with the threat of higher prices in- 
dicating a sharper upturn the first 
week in July. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
New York Stock Ex- 


| change, according to the New York 


Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 127.93 and closed Satur- 
day at 124.11. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 39.16 and closed 
Saturday at 36.71. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 


| closed Monday at 85.27 and closed 


| more active last week than 


Saturday at 84.40. 





The wheat market at Chicago pur- 
sued an erratic course last week and 
prices ruled lower under the influence 
of the proposed processing tax and 
currency stabilization rumors. 





Cotton futures after an early rise 
due to heavy speculative buying 
which weakened the technical struc- 
ture, suffered a setback of about 
$2.50 a bale from the best and 
closed $1.45 to $1.70 a bale under 
final quotations as of June 10. 





The census bureau places domestic 
consumption of cotton in May at 
631,000 bales against 332,000 bales 
in May of last year. Forwardings of 
American cotton to world spinners 
were 340,000 bales last week against 
152,000 bales for the corresponding 


week last year. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on June 10 made a 
total of 564,546 cars, an increase of 
56,312 cars, or II.1 per cent, over 
the previous week and a qain of 
63,861 cars, or 12.5 per cent over 
the corresponding week last year. 





market at Boston was 
in the 
previous week in what was termed as 
the most rapid sale of the new sea- 
son's domestic clip in years, with an 
upward tendency in prices. 


The wool 





Automobile production last week 
was estimated at 55,500 cars and 
trucks, surpassed this year only by 
production for the week ended May 
20, when output reached 55,800. 











THE SILENT SALESMAN 





ROBLEMS which demand prompt 
solution are constantly arising in 


the experience of field represen- 
tatives legal reserve life insurance 
companies. This article was designed 


this 


ture. Any licensed life insurance sales- 


for assistance in matters of na- 
man who is active is likely to encoun er 
questions every day which will include 
at least one of the following, and pos- 
sibly all of them: 

1—How is it 
what the 


possible to determine 
life in- 
will be in the fu- 


lowest basic cost of 


surance per $1,000 
ture, according to age at inception, and 
the plan of policy applied for? 
2—How are the rates 
life insurance 


and why do the 


premium 
charged by companies 
determined, rates in 
different companies vary so widely? 
3—How is it possible for policyhold- 
ers in mutual companies to know when 
they are receiving life insurance pro- 
tection at a proper cost consistent with 
perfect safety? 
i—What is 


a so-called 3 


between 
life in- 


the distinction 
per 


company 


cent reserve 


9 


and a so-called 3% 


life insurance 


Surance 


per cent reserve com- 
9 
pany? 


5—Why is it life in- 
surance companies to accumulate such 


necessary for 
enormous reserves? 

6—Can describe the difference 
between a stock company and a purely 


you 


Article 


mutual company, with respect to legal 
life 
These are germane questions and the 
life insurance public is entitled to the 
information. A complete reply to each 
of the six questions would afford all 
that is necessary to 
enable a person to sell or buy life in- 
surance intelligently. It is hoped that 
the brief will be 
helpful in clarifying such matters. 


reserve insurance companies? 


the information 


following replies 


Question | 


The basic (net) premiums for life 





SIMON D. JONES 


No. 
Appeared January 19; No. 2 February 16; 
No. 3 March 16; No.4 April 27; No. 5 May 25 


Bothersome Questions 


6 of a Series; Article No. ] 


By SIMON D. JONES 


insurance are determined according to 
age at inception and plan of insurance 
on scientific principles. Vital statis- 
tics afford the only method of fore- 
casting the rate of mortality in the 
future. Such premium 
rates do not include any provision for 
unforeseen contingencies or 
ment expenses. 


so-called net 
manage- 


The nearest approach to calculating 
the lowest possible basic cost of life 
insurance per $1,000, according to age 
and plan, consistent with perfect 
safety, is accomplished by computing 
the premiums according to a mortality 
table which reflects the actual compos- 
ite mortality experience of the leading 
life insurance companies in this coun- 
try, with due allowance for medical 
selection and inspection of risks, and 
with the most generous rate of interest 
that is legally permissible for such 
purposes. The mortality table shown 
in the right margin of the accompany- 
ing table of rates is the table referred 
to. It was published by the Actuarial 
Society of America in 1918, and is 4 
permissive legal standard for comput- 
ing net premiums and reserves for life 
states in this 


insurance in several 


country. The rates in the accompany- 
ing table were computed according t 
the table in question with 3% 
the 


rate of interest that 


per cent 


interest, which is most generous 


s legally permis- 


sible for such purposes in the State of 
New York. The rates were computed 
by prominent actuaries who are mem- 
bers of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
The table will, therefore, be ac 
cepted in its entirety as being auther 


ica. 
tic without further comment. 
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ontract 
ate books of various companies 


iposed of two parts, i. 
ite described in reply to Ques- 
and the loading added to cover 
een contingencies and manage- 
Compound interest is 
an integral part of basic premiums and 
insurance, 


xpenses 


reserves for 


basic 
tality 
in com 
loading 


puting 


life 


for expenses 


contingencies 


companies and varies widely for that 
The contract premium rates 


reasol 


is 


The nmount of 
and unforeseen 
arbitrary with the 


Question 2 


premium 


rates 


e., 


and 
yates vary according to the mor- 
table and interest rate employed 
them. 


found 


the 


of 
ingly. 


the 


different 


The 


basic 
panying table for like age and plans. 
Life insurance companies perform an 
impartial service to policyholders, ir- 
respective of the age at inception or 


evidence 
the leading mutual companies are re- 
ceiving life insurance protection at a 


rates 


companies 


policyholders 


shown 


vary 


Question 3 
that 


in 


shown in the preceding article. 
be observed that the average yearly net 
cost there illustrated under policies is- 
sued at age 35 compare favorably with 


the the 


accord 


in 


proper average annual net cost is af- 
forded by the actual history of policies, 


It will 


accom- 


Page 11 


question. 


insurance in 
Therefore, what is true of age 35 with 
respect to average yearly net cost, will 
hold proportionately for other ages and 
other plans of insurance. 


the plan of 


Question 4 


The legal status of two legal reserve 
life insurance companies, each having 
the same thoroughly reliable financial 
rating of A (excellent), one operating 
with net premiums and reserves com- 
puted according to a specified (legal 
standard) mortality table with 3 per 
cent interest, and the other operating 
with net premiums and reserves com- 


29 


(Concluded on page 22 





—_—— 


TABLE F 


Net premium rates computed according to a Mortality Table that reflects 
the actual composite mortality experience of the leading legal reserve life 


TABLE G 


American Men (Ultimate) 
Mortality Taole. 
A merican-C anadian Mortal- 


insurance companies in this country after due allowance has been made for | ener ~ 
; p b ; J afte he wg een made f ‘ity Investigation 1900-1915. 
medical selection and inspection of risks, with 3%.Q% interest. 
in question is shown in the right margin herewith. 


The table | Published by the Actuarial 


|Society of America in 1918. 






































1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 2 3 4 5 6 
| 
Sincle Annual Annual 10 15 20 | 
Single Single Annual 15 20 Annual Premium Premium Premium Payment Payment Payment Number : Number 
Payment Payment Payment 10 Payment Payment Payment Endow- Endow- Endow- 10 Year 15 Year 20 Year Surviv's Dying Suryiv'g Dying 
Termfor Whole Whole Payment Whole Whole Paid Up ment ment ment Endow- Endow- Endow- Beginn’g Year Beginn’g Year 
Age 1 Year Life Life Life Life Life at 70 at 70 at 70 at 65 ment ment ment Age of Year by Year Age of Year by Year 
15 $3.34 $215.29 $9.28 $25.40 $18.50 15.12 $9.50 $233.36 $10.29 $11.20 $84.18 $52.13 $36.42 |; 15 100,000 346 71 43,346 2,891 
16 3.41 220.13 9.54 25.98 18.93 15.47 9.78 238.89 10.61 11.57 84.22 52.17 36.46 16 99,654 352 72 40,455 2,926 
17 51 225.09 9.82 226.58 19.37 15.83 10.08 244.59 10.95 11.95 84.27 52.22 36.41 17 99,302 360 73 37,529 2,942 
18 3.58 230.18 10.11 27.19 19.81 16.20 10.38 250.43 11.30 12.36 84.31 52.26 36.55 | 18 98,942 367 74 34,587 2,937 
19 3.68 235.40 10.41 27.82 20.27 16.57 10.71 256.44 11.66 12.78 84.35 52.30 36.59 | 19 98,575 376 «675 «631,650 9 2,910 
pI) 3.79 240.74 10.72 28 46 20.74 16.96 11.04 262.60 12.04 13.23 84.40 52.34 36.63 | 20 98,199 385 76 28,740 2,860 
21 3.88 246.21 11.05 29.11 21.22 17.35 11.39 268.93 12.44 13.70 84.43 52.37 36.67 i 21 97,814 393 77 25,880 2, 
22 3.98 251.83 11.38 29.79 21.71 17.76 11.75 275.43 12.85 14.18 84.46 52.40 36.71 | 22 97,421 401 78 23,094 2, 
23 4.04 257.58 11.73 30.47 2.22 18.17 12.13 282.11 13.29 14.70 84.49 52.43 36.74 | 23 97,020 406 79 20,408 2 
24 4.11 263 .52 12.10 31.18 22.73 18.60 12.53 289.01 13.75 15.24 84.51 52.46 36.78 24 «96,614 411 80 17,843 2, 
25 4.17 269.63 12.48 31.91 23.27 19.05 12.95 296.13 14.23 15.82 84.53 36.82 | 25 96,203 415 81 15,421 2,258 
26 4.20 275.95 12.89 32.66 23.82 19.51 13.40 303.49 14.73 16.43 84.54 36.87 | 26 95,788 417 82 13,163 2,078 
27 4.24 282.48 13.31 33.44 24.39 19.98 13.87 311.11 15.27 17.07 84.56 36.93 | 27 - 95,371 419 83 11,085 1,885 
28 4.26 289.25 13.76 34.25 24.99 20.48 14.36 319.01 15.84 17.76 84.58 2 36.99 | 28 94,952 419 84 9,200 1,685 
29 4.28 296.26 14.24 35.08 25.61 21.00 14.89 327.21 16.45 18.49 84.60 52 37.07 29 =94,533 419 8&5 7,515 1,481 
30 4.31 303.55 14.7 35.96 26.26 21.54 15.45 335.72 17.09 19.28 84.64 52 37.16 30 «94,114 420 86 6,034 1,278 
31 4.33 311.10 15 27 36.86 26.93 22.11 16.05 344.54 17.78 20.12 84.68 52 fa || 93, 694 420 8&7 4,756 1,081 
32 4.36 318.93 15.84 37.81 27.64 22.71 16.69 353.70 18.51 21.02 84.73 52.84 37.40 | 32 93,274 421 88 3,675 897 
33 4.43 327.06 16.44 38.79 28.38 23.34 17.37 363.21 19.29 21.98 84.80 52.95 37.55 | 33 92,853 426 89 2,778 727 
34 4.52 335.45 17.07 39.82 29.15 24.00 18.09 373.04 20.12 23.02 84.88 53.07 37.72 34 92,427 433 90 2,051 575 
35 4.62 344.12 17.74 40.18 29.95 24.68 18.87 383.21 21.01 24.13 84.98 53.21 37.92 |} 35 91,994 440 91 1,476 442 
36 4.77 353.07 18.46 41.99 30.79 25.41 19.69 393.72 21.96 25.33 85.10 53.38 38.14 | 36 91,554 452 92 1,034 332 
37 4.95 362.28 19.21 43.13 31.66 26.16 20.58 404.56 22.98 26.63 85.23 53.57 38.39 | 37 91,102 466 «93 702 240 
38 5.14 371.75 20.01 44.31 32.57 26.95 21.52 415.74 24.06 28.02 85.39 53.78 38.68 | 38 90,636 482 94 462 168 
39 5.37 381.47 20.86 45.54 33.51 27.77 22.52 427.24 25.22 29.53 85.57 54.03 39.00 | 39 90,154 501 95 294 114 
40 5.65 391.44 25.75 46.81 34.49 28.64 23.60 439.08 26.47 31.17 85.77 54.30 39.36 40 89,653 524 96 180 74 
41 5.95 401.64 22.70 48.12 35.51 29.55 24.75 451.24 27.81 32.94 86.00 54.61 39.75 | 41 89,129 549 «(97 106 47 
42 6.32 412.08 23.70 49.48 36.58 30.50 25.98 463.73 29.24 34.87 86.25 54.95 40.19 | 42 88,580 579 98 59 27 
43 6.71 422.73 24.76 50.88 37.68 31.49 27.31 476.54 30.78 36.98 86.54 55.33 40.68 | 3 88,001 611 99 32 16 
44 7.17 433.59 25.89 52.32 38.83 32.54 28.73 489.67 32.45 39.28 86. 86 55.75 41.22 44 87,390 648 100 16 9 
45 7.67 444.65 27.08 53.81 40.03 33.63 30.26 34.24 41.81 87.21 41.81 45 86,742 689 101 7 4 
46 8.23 455.89 28.33 55.35 41.28 34.78 31.91 36.18 44.61 87.60 5¢ 42.47 | 46 86,053 733 102 3 2 
47 8.87 467.31 29.67 56.94 42.58 35.98 33.69 38.29 47.70 88.04 § 43.19 47 85,32 783 103 1 1 
48 9.56 478.88 31.08 58.58 43.93 37.25 35.62 40.57 51.15 88.52 57.92 43.98 48 84,537 836 104 0 
49 10.34 490.61 32.57 60.28 45.35 38.59 37.72 43.06 55.01 89.05 58.61 44.84 49 83,701 896 
ow 11.19 502.45 34.15 62.03 46.82 40.00 40.00 45.79 59.37 89.63 59.37 45.79 | 50 82,805 959 
51 12.12 514.41 35.82 63 . 83 48.36 41.48 42.49 48.78 64.32 90.27 60.20 46.83 | 51 81,846 1,026 
52 13.16 526.48 37.60 65.70 49 08 43.06 45.22 52.08 70.00 90.98 61.11 47.96 52 80,820 1,101 
53 14.28 536.62 39.48 67.63 51.67 44.72 48.24 55.7 76.58 91.75 62.11 49.20 53 79,719 1,178 
54 15.54 550.84 41.47 69.64 53.44 46.48 51.58 59.82 84.31 92.60 63.20 50.56 54 78,541 1, 263 
55 16.88 563.09 43.58 71.71 55.30 48.34 55.30 655.68 64.40 93 .53 93 .53 64.40 52.03 | 55 77,278 1,350 
56 18.38 575.38 45.82 73.86 57.26 59.49 672.91 69.57 94.55 65.70 53.64 | 56 75,928 1,444 
57 9.99 587.68 48.20 76.09 59.33 64.23 690.58 75.47 95.66 67.13 55.40 | 57 74,484 1,541 
98 21.75 599.97 50.72 78.41 61.50 69.66 708.72 82.28 96.87 68.69 57.31 58 72,943 1,642 
09 23.66 612.24 53.39 80.83 63.81 75.95 727.39 0.23 98.20 70.40 59.39 59 71,301 1,746 
60 6-25.78 624.47 56.23 83.35 66.25 83.35 746.65 99.66 99.66 72.27 61.65 | 60 69,555 1,856 
61 28.05 636.63 59.25 85.99 68.83 766.55 103.25 74.30 64.10 | 61 67,699 1,965 
62 30.51 648.72 62.45 88.74 71.57 787.20 102.98 76.51 66.76 | 62 65,734 2,076 
63 33. 21 660.71 65.85 91.64 74.50 808.71 104.88 78.93 69.65 | 63 63,658 2,188 
64 6.12 672.58 69.47 94.67 77.61 831.22 106.94 81.57 72.78 64 61,470 2,298 
65 39.29 684.32 73.31 97.87 80.93 854.89 109.20 84.44 76.17 | 65 59,172 2,406 
66 42.69 695.91 77.39 101.24 84.47 879.92 111.66 87.57 79.83 | 66 56,766 2,508 
67 46.41 707.33 81.73 104.80 88.27 906. 60 114.35 90.97 83.79 | 67 54,258 2,606 
68 50.40 718.57 86.34 108.57 92.33 935.21 117.28 94.67 88.05 | 68 51,652 2,694 
69 54.72 729.62 91.25 112.58 96.69 966.18 120.48 98.70 92.65 | 69 48958 2.773 
70 59.39 740.46 96.48 116.84 101.36 123.97 103.07 97.60 | 70 46,185 2.839 
a | 
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For over thirty years Harry Arthur Hopf has had an active 
interest in various aspects of management in the life insurance 
field. His study of problems in this field began during his con- 
nection as a department head, and later as an officer, of two 
well-known life insurance companies, and has continued during 
his professional practice as the founder and head of H. A. 
Hopf & Co., management engineers of New York. 

Mr. Hopf has many life insurance companies among his 
clients and has served them with a variety of phases of man- 
agement. He has often been called on, in particular, to solve 
problems of executive compensation, in which field he is re- 


garded as an authority. 


For several years Mr. Hopf has been engaged in making a 
research study into the management trends of ten leading 
mutual life insurance companies during the period 1907-1932, 
the results of which will be published by Harper & Brothers 
next year in a book on “Measuring Management." In the 
accompanying article, as in the previous one, Mr. Hopf will 
give preliminary findings drawn from a portion of this research 
whch deals with the salaries of over five hundred life insurance 


executives. 


In view of the recent publicity, much of it inaccurate and 
misinterpretive, given this question of salaries, The Spectator 
takes pride in offering this sound discussion of the problem by 
one who is probably the best-equipped man in the country to 


undertake it.—Editor's Note. 








A Study of Home Office 


Salaries—Part II 


By Harry ARTHUR HopPF 


HE statistical material contained 

in the first part of this study (see 
June 8 issue of The Spectator) 
presented the averages and the ranges 
of the salaries paid, in ten selected 
companies, to presidents, to senior of- 
ficers as a group, and to all home office 
executives combined, in each fifth year 
from 1906 to 1931. Consideration was 
given to the average age and 
length of service of presidents, and to 
the corresponding averages of all senior 
as a group. Moreover, some 
general observations and conclusions, 
based upon the evolution of organiza- 
tion in life insurance and the influence 
of scientific method, were expressed. 
Intimately involved in the determina- 
tion of the validity of the salaries paid 
is the problem of selecting objective 
criteria which may be utilized in mea- 
suring the relationship of salaries to 


also 


officers 


business progress. It may be postulated 
that if such criteria are available, their 
application will shed light upon the ex- 
tent to which executive salaries as a 
whole have either exceeded reasonable 
proportions, or been maintained on 
sound and justifiable levels, or fallen 
below -such levels. 


As one of the criteria, the size of the 
business and the extent of the opera. 
tion which its executives are called 
upon to direct may first be cited. This 
criterion, while not in itself conclusive. 
constitutes a quantitative measure fre. 
quently employed; it has at least the 
sanction that attaches to the factor of 
relativity and to the common-sense ap- 
praisal that business men are prone 
te make. 


Assets, Premiums and Salaries 


In the life insurance field, size may 
be expressed in terms of assets, and 
extent of operations in terms of pre- 
mium income. By determining the re- 
lationships existing during a given pe- 
riod between each of these factors, on 
the one hand, and the total executive 
salary fund, on the other, we may ob- 
serve to what extent salaries have 
varied with these two bases of measure- 
ment. 

In Table VI are listed the assets, 
premium income and executive salary 
fund of each of the ten selected com- 
panies entering into this study for the 
three years 1911, 1921 and 1931. Using 
these data, coefficients of correlation 
were calculated by the method of rank 
differences, for both sets of figures, 
i. e. (1), assets and executive salary 
fund, and (2) premium income and 
executive salary fund for each of the 
three years. In all cases high coeffi- 
cients of correlation found as 
follows: 


were 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
Assets and Premium Income 
Executive and Executive 


Year Salary Fund Salary Fund 
1911 +0.74 +0.10 +0.70 +0.11 
1921 +0.83 +0.06 +0.82 +0.06 
1931 +0.77 +0.09 +0.75 +0.09 
Thus it is seen that the executive 


salary funds of these companies are 
intimately related to both assets and 
premium income, varying closely in 
harmony with these factors. 

In order to determine whether the 
salaries paid to the presidents of the 
companies are characterized by the 
same direct relationship to the criterion 
of size, similar correlations were com- 
puted for this group of salaries for the 
same years. The resulting coefficients 
of correlation were as follows: 


TABLE VI.—ASSETS, PREMIUM INCOME AND EXECUTIVE SALARY FUND OF MEMBERS 
OF THE TEN-COMPANY GROUP IN EACH OF THREE SPECIFIED YEARS 














-— 1911 —~ 1921—- -———_____ ——_— 1931— — 
Pre- Pre- Pre- : 
mium Executive mium fxecutive mium Executive 
Com-_ As- In- Salary As- In- Salary As- In- Salary 
pany sets* come* Fund sets* come* Fund sets* come* Fund 
A $148,195 $20,923 $184,100 $306,440 $47,027 $262,900 $589,980 $77,912 $431,975 
B 27,145 19,636 220,000 239,959 37,703 322,252 496,603 $8,824 612,522 
Cc 65,274 9,567 89,300 147,091 24,780 198,300 426,899 73,182 418,033 
D 58,952 7,847 89,806 116,209 20,042 202,020 267,928 39,974 343,597 
E 69,441 6,427 105,333 96,205 12,580 147,000 210,124 33,526 253,074 
F 53,856 6,702 74,700 80,898 11,467 146,099 144,508 21,139 
G 39,266 5,398 52,250 72,212 10,781 126,300 149,076 19.867 
H 201 1,741 66,829 47 8,258 144,434 98,139 14,815 
I : 5,038 63,000 62,639 11,105 124,000 160,164 23,771 
K 3,817 99,332 42,945 6,991 146,196 79,149 11,962 
(**000" omitted). 
+ ~ 5? 
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COLFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
Assets and Premium Income 
Presidents’ and Presidents’ 


actuarial net premiums required to 
maintain reserves. (This latter amoun. 


Year Salaries Salaries is the actuarial net premium fund.) 
1911 +0.23 +0.20 +0.27 +-0.19 

1921 0.66 +0.12 + 0.63 +0.13 . » . » 

1931 -0.86 +£0.05 L0.81 £0.07 Salary and Net Premium Fund 


The findings demonstrate that the 
levels presidents’ salaries and total 
execul salary funds are not purely 
arbitrary or accidental, but are, in ef- 
fect, ited in the magnitude of com- 
pany operations. It is noteworthy that 
with respect to the presidents’ group, 
salaries have shown an increasing de- 
pendence upon assets and premium in- 
come in the course of the past 20 
years. In 1911 the coefficient of corre- 
lation indicates a bare suggestion of 
such dependence; by 1921 this relation- 
ship has become decidedly marked; by 
1931 it is striking. 

In searching for a second criterion 
against which to measure executive sal- 
aries, the actuarial net premium fund 
was selected. The use of this criterion 
requires a brief explanation. The ac- 
tuarial net premium is a basic mathe- 
matical standard employed by actuaries 
for setting up policy reserves in har- 
mony with legal requirements. Much 
experimentation with various measures 
has led the author to conclude that the 
most comprehensive measure of net cost 
to policyholders, and hence the most 
effective index of the efficiency of man- 
agement is found in the ratio of the 
balance of all items of operating income 
and expense to the total amount of 







As the initial step in the use of this 
criterion, the degree of relationship be- 
tween the executive salary fund and 
the actuarial net premium fund was 
computed. For this purpose the com- 
bined funds of the ten companies for 
the period 1906-1932 were used. Here, 
as in the case of the first criterion, the 
degree of relationship was calculated 
by the method of correlation, but in this 
instance it was necessary to adopt a 
different technique of computation. Al- 
lowance had to be made for the fact 
that the two 27-year series exhibited 
different rates of growth during the 
period studied. In order to correlate 
them, therefore, it was necessary, first, 
to determine their respective secular 
trends. This was done by the method 
of least squares. 

The correlation was then computed 
upon the basis of per cent deviation 
from the respective secular trends. The 
coefficient of correlation thus obtained 
amounted to + .83 + .04, a very high 
and significant positive correlation. In 
non-techical language it means that ex- 
ecutive salary funds, as demonstrated 
by the experience of the ten companies 
over a period of 27 years, have varied 
in almost complete harmony with the 


Figure | 


Page 13 





Harry Arthur Hopf 


actuarial net premium funds which it 
was the responsibility of the executives 
to build up and to protect. 

Another characteristic of the rela- 
tionship between the combined execu- 
tive salary funds and the combined 
actuarial net premium fund is the prac- 
tically continuous decline in the ratio 
of the one to the other, as reflected by 
the figures presented in Table VII: 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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ORE than a decade ago there 
was completed in Hartford, 
, 


Conn., a building that combined 


a new beauty and design heretofore un 


found in the general run of business 


building It was the new home office 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insuran 
Company 

Having outgrown their former quar 
ters this company looked around for a 


better location and after due considera 
tion one of the most desirable spots in 
Hartford was chosen for the site of the 
new building. Directly opposite one of 


the many attractive parks and just a 


bit out from the business center, yet 


close enough for convenience, a_ plac 
i 


was selected for the structure then in 


departure from the 
eaten track of standard architecture 
for business offices, this company was 
the first to show the way for a more 
original and attractive style in build 
Wistar 


York, submitted plans 


ing. The architect, Benjamin 
Morris of New 
that were unique in architectural ap- 
pearance. They were modeled after th 


“Longa,” the name given to the Ex 


change in Saragossa, Spain, which was 
built in the sixteenth century. A styl 
f building, peculiar to the Spanish, is 
! the 
This was 


embodied in the construction of the new 


the half dise design into which 






doors and windows are set. 


building 

The building itself is six stories in 
tapestry brick 
with a trim of faience tiling which adds 
The roof is sharply 


} 


pitched and is of Spanish tile mottled 


height, constructed of 


a touch of color. 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


FUNUINNULENNVOUNUN UN THREE UUALOUEEULUUGEUEUUEOLAEL LULU ATA 


Phoenix Mutual, 
Hartford, 


Connecticut 
AYSHGLONEUUUEETONTOQANYSNGRETT ELA UUUSUEU4S00U0UUELUUUYSEOENORORESOUUUOUOUEOALEONREDODUUOUOEEENOPEEEOOUUOTTY 


in red and green. The trimmings of 
the cornices and under the eaves are 
terra cotta. For added design the first 
floor windows are covered with fancy 
iron grill work and the base course of 
granite is surmounted by a box work 
f hedges. The entrance to the building 
s by a series of broad sweeping steps 
flanked on both sides with balustrade 
and a large urn of granite. Atop the 
main entrance is a long slab of Cato 
stone, bearing the carved inscription 
“Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

From all outside appearances this 
building is unique and truly Spanish in 
style. Seen from many angles of the 
city it has a very beautiful and pic- 
turesque setting among the trees of 





Bushnell Park and its very quaintness 
of line in contrast to what is otherwise 
a natural New England setting, adds a 
refreshing bit of the old world to the 
pieture, 

Once inside the main doorway you 
find yourself in an entrance hall where 
the judicious uses of various marbles 
impress a feeling of dignity and quiet. 
The floor is a checkered pattern = on 
Black and Gold with Veined 


Italian Marbles which, after six years 


english 
of constant use, show practically no 
wear. The outside borders are alternate 
Formosa and Black and Gold Marbles. 
The vaulted ceiling is coffered with 
rosettes and from it suspend four brass 
lamps of Spanish design that blend in 
with the general architectural scheme. 
The side walls are constructed of In- 
diana Limestone, carved with inscrip- 
tions pertaining to the officers and 
members of the board at the time the 
building was erected. Nearer the door 
on the west wall is inscribed the 
Phoenix Mutuai Honor Roll for World 
War Service. 

The executive offices on the third 
fioor and the directors rooms on the 
fifth are all paneled with selected En- 
glish Oak with floors of Knoxville Gray 
and trim of Black and Gold marbles. 
All toilets throughout are finished with 
Napoleon Gray in combination with the 
regular white tile so common today. 

The many visitors to this building 
have remarked on the surprising way 
in which the interior and exterior har- 
monize; with such an unusual outside 
appearance it seemed most advisable 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Office Managers in 


Midwest Conference 


New Business’ Department and 
Home Office Underwriting 
Practices Discussed at Fort 
Wayne Meeting 





mat A) n 
tended ne i iv S U4 ( 
of the Life Office M Apeme 
on held in F Wayne, I 
Zand 13 The Lincoln Na A 
edas fr to the meeting, an 
were he | rie cor a 
vy 
J first dai f n, devotec 
Ot tne “Operat on of tne 
Department in the § an 
Medium-Sized Company,” Wa 


iver by John F. Ruehlmann, vice- 
president, Western and Southern Life. 
F wing the addre of welcome by 
A ir F. Hall, president of 

n National Life, Dr. J. Rozier Biggs, 


~ 
~ 
— 

~ 


resident and medical director of 

the Union Cooperative Insurance Asso 
ation, delivered a paper on the “Han- 
y of Medical Examinations.” Pa 


¢ 


DY individual members Of a 


tee reporting on the “Operation 
the Policyholders Index” were delivered 
W. J. Moore, assistant 
Old Line Life; J. H. Alltop, American 
Central Life, and A J. 
tary, Montana Life. 
At the afternoon session, R. P. Ed- 


secretary, 


Clamo, secre- 


manager of the ordinary issu¢ 
department, Western and Southern 
Life, outlined in detail the control of 


pending applications and examinations 


ward 


in the new business department. The 
meeting was then thrown into an open 
discussion developing detailed company 
practices in handling reissues and addi- 
tional policies, reinstatements and 
changes, together with the underwrit- 
ing routine involved. A. J. Koeppe, as- 
sistant actuary of the Union Central, 
served as chairman of the committee 
which prepared the material for dis- 
cussion, 

Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to 
Home Office underwriting practices and 
procedures. Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, 
vice-president and medical director, 
Northwestern National Life, opened 
the meeting with an address on “The 
Responsibilities and Functions of 
Medical Directors and Lay Underwrit- 
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Phila. Agents’ Choice 





HERGESHEIMER 


RUSSELL [ 

Vamed for presidency of Philadel! 

phia Assn of Life Underwrite 
See story on page 16 


a paper on “The S a Trair 
ng of Lay Underwriter 4 
yrepare L. W. Morgan 

president of the Pacif Mu A r 


ng “Standards 


derwriters,” was presented in his ab- 
sence by Dr. M. B. Bender, medical 

rector of the Guardian Life of America. 
The morning’s session was closed with 
an address on “Sources and Use of Ur 
derwriting Information t Arthu 


Coburn, vice-president, North American 
Reassurance. 


The meeting closed with an under- 


writing clinic on current underwriting 
problems, C. F. Cross, assistant secre- 
tary, Lincoln National Life, presiding. 
William Montgomery 
Sees Improvement 

Definite and important ‘ement 





in general business conditions is re- 
ported by William Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Montgomery has 
returned to Washington following par- 
ticipation in a nation-wide series of 
regional agents’ conventions held by 
Acacia. He bases his statement upon 
wide observation and direct contact 
with the substantial betterment re- 
corded by Acacia branches in all sec- 


Seek New Solution 


For Illinois Life Tangle 


Withdrawal of Kemper Group, 
Due to Financing Require- 
ments, Means New Reinsurer 
Must Be Found 
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This com- 
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proposals filed several months ago with 








court, and also is wil to receive 
roposals from entirely new bidders 
This is the second time that a respon- 


sible organization has withdrawn from 

» negotiations. The first was the Lin- 
In National Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, which withdrew on the 


(Concluded on page 23) 











tions of the United States. “There can 
be no questioning the fact that business 
as a whole is showing marked signs of 
mprovement,” Mr. Montgomery states. 
“On every hand in all parts of the coun- 
try, returning confidence among the 
people is being signalized by actual in- 
creases in the volume of business trans- 
acted. Of paramount importance, the 
trend of employment is upward.” 
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Official Slate for Philadelphia eral, and treasurer, Albert W. 
ao ae : _ New England Mutual Life 
Association of Life Underwriters eae alii 
Directors, terms expiring 
Following the approved official George EF. Ott, Equitable Life 
late for tl Philadelphia Association ance Society of U. S.; John A, 
of Life Underwriters—the ballot to son, Penn Mutual Life; 
be cast at the June meeting Klroy, Fidelity Mutual; Wal 
President, Russell U. Hergesheimer, Craig, State Mutual Life, and 
Northwestern Mutual Life; first vice Vincent, Connecticut General 
president, Millard R. Orr, Massachu- Term Expiring 1934: Allan D. Wallis, 


sett Mutual: second vice 


Pierce, C 


president, 


Frederic G mnecticut Gen \. Butler, Phoenix Mut 


Equitable Life of Iowa. 


1935: 


ual. 


Samuel 





for the 


Ledger assets ot the New York Life Insurance Comp 
increased by $19,484,121 during the first four mor 
ot 1933. ‘Total income amounted to $125,683, 


while disbursements aggregated $106,198,934, 


ing $85,197,113 patd to policyholders. 


Net n@estments 


f $15,678,073 were made during 


umount as of December 31, 1932. 


: Dis 


j tounded in 1845 passed the billion dollar mark. 


ad Jey . 
adendas paid tO 


lhe New York Life agent is backed by a long-establis 


ive sal 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 








FACTS AND FIGURES 


FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1933 


any 


aths 


055 


—_— . 
Inciud 


the 


tour months’ period. 
Cash on hand and in banks on April 30 amounted to 
$34,178,905, an increase of $6,925,927 over the 


policyholders since the Company was 


hed 


mutual company combining conservative financial methods 


es assistance to the men in the field. 


NEW YORK LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Paul Bestor Engaged 
By Prudential Ins. Co, 


Former Federal Farm Loan Commis. 
sioner Will Assist in That Phase of 
the Company's Investment Activity 


arm 
the 
Corporation, 
the 
of 


Paul former Federal 


Loan Commissioner and member o! 


Bestor, 


Reconstruction Finance 


will become associat°d with Pru 


dential Insurance Company Amer- 
ica. 
the 


will 


Recognized authority on 
loan situation, Mr. Bestor 
serve in a supervisory capacity in that 
phase of the Prud: investment 
activity, thus participating in the ex- 
direction of the Prudential’s 
American farm loan in- 


as an 


farm 
itial’s 


ecutive 
Canadian and 
vestments, which comprised on June 1, 
1933, nearly 37,000 individual loans for 
a total of more than $195,000,000. 


“By both experience and training 


Mr. Bestor is well qualified for this 
important work,” an executive office 
of the Prudential said. 


“We feel that the acquisition of Mr. 
Bestor member of our mortgage 
loan staff will assure to us and to our 
borrowers the fullest measure of valua- 


as a 


ble service.” 


Home Office Building 


(Concluded from page 14) 


that only marble should be used on the 


interior to preserve the same atmos- 
phere. 
To the several hundred employees 


this building offers splendid accommo- 
dations. Large and spacious offices offer 
unobstructed views and ventila- 
tion. Daylight is reflected from the light 
and cheery walls of marble and painted 


good 


plaster. 

Access to all offices in the building is 
had by elevators at the main entrance 
and rear of the building. A complete 
installation of pneumatic tube service to 
all departments, automatic telephones 
and an unexcelled lighting system com- 
plete the equipment. In the rear is a 
large parking space and heated garage. 

A completely outfitted cafeteria on 
the fifth floor for men and women is 
an additional attraction, walled entirely 
tile with floor of Knoxville 


in white 


Marble; it is the last word in efficiency 


and cleanliness. 

The many plans and labors have re- 
sulted in a building that is a combina- 
tion of utility, beauty and convenience. 
and is a credit to the Company and 
the people it serves. 
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ee 
Expect Merger of Central H. A. Moores Slated for Tampa Life 
States and American Nat'| °* Louis Presidency Underwriters Elect 
° Co. EB. A, ee of the Nati nal Life At the annual meeting of the Life 
‘ $+. Louis Stock Companies Will Insurance ae ts shea ne nas Underwriters Association of Tampa, 
. . . . been nominated for the presidency of " ;, , 
— Consolidate, It is Thought, with / = = 1 mcy OF wip held last week. the following of- 
eo 2 : ne Lite snderwritei Association of : . ‘ 
tivity sa daa St. Louis, Inc., and undoubtedly will fi€eTs were elected: Albert Litschgi, 
St ders of bott the Centra elected for that important position Equitable of U. S.. president; T. C. 
arm Stat Life Insurance Company and @4¢ te annual meeting of the Associa- ross, Prudential, vice-president, and 
of the nerican National Assurancs tion to be held at the Statler Hotel at G. P. Cannon, Mutual Life of New 
ration, y of St. Louis. Mo.. are ex- 12:15 p. m. on June 22. York, secretary-treasurer. 
, >» : 
e Pru- ected to approve at a special meeting 
Amer. ld on June 22 the proposed con- 





n of the companies under an 


on the die rm 


new concern be known a 
yr will 


n th the Central States Life Insurance Com- 
in that : Loni 
any, St. Louis. ‘- - 
stment The new company is to have $400,000 f 
he ex- anit divided into 80,000 shares of 535 
ntial’s , on ; ;, 
ntial’s ar alue. This the authorized 


an in- 


zation of the present Central 
lune 1, 





States Life Insurance Company. 

ins for Under the proposed consolidation t 
0. Ide of the $200,000 capital stock of >) . 5 
Sie ne ne eee Policvholders need sound and 


r this 


an\ ill receive 10,000 shares of stock - ° . . 
ns oe. aac beneficial advice concerning 
, The consolidation proposal will also . . 

of Ms iiss & cae candida aa their protection and the wise 
"Lyage 


agin sed of the Insurance Commissioners - | mi ? ° , kj — . } sia 
wales, f Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma Saiesman 18S Ma Ing Sure ft 1ey 
vhich will meet at Jefferson City, Mo., ° 

n June 26. get 1. 
gotiations looking toward the pro- 
reign sl ha baer Msg gen ts The reward for this concern 
Under the proposed arrangement the over those who believe In 
resent policyholders of both companies ‘ ° 
on the vill receive policies of the new com- you may not be immedi- 
atmos- pan} at exactly the same rates and ate. but it iS certain to 
ntaining all of the provisions of their Aa x : 
present policies. The merger will be manifest itself some day. 
lecidedly to the advantage of the poli- 4 
yholders since their policies will have 


the backing of a greatly strengthened But the chief reason for 
ma ee | helping them is because it 
Henry W. Buttolph of Indianapolis, ; ‘ ait s 
, ; Ind., president of the Central States isthe RIGHT] thing todo! 
ling is Life, who has been president of the 
trance Central States Life since the early part 
mplete f this year, is scheduled to be presi- 
vice to lent of the new company. Frank X. 


oy ees 
ommo- 
s offer 
entila- 
e light 








1es . e y 
hor Jones, president of the American Na- 
-om- +3 . . 
: ong ional Assurance, will be treasurer of 
risa fn a ton F aaceieainas Dennen” we rid : 
he consolidated company; George F. Che Prudential 


arage. 


5 Graham, vice-president, and V. F. Lar- 
‘ia on 


sen, secretary of Central States Life, 


Iusurance Company of America 

















poe will continue in those positions when ; 

itirely ‘ Epwarp D. DurFie.p, President 

-ville he merger takes place. | 

sie — RoTLooe Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- iii 

ve re- ance Company registered an increase in 

nbina- issued business for the month of May 

lience, as compared with the corresponding 

y and month last year. 
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Frank L. Jones Is Honored 
By Hampden-Sydney College 

For the outstanding and constructive 
work he has done in the fields of educa- 
tion and business the Board of Trustees 
of Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden 
Sydney, Virginia, recently conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Laws on Frank 
of Indianap 
now a vice-president of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, with headquarters in 
York City. 

The biographical section of the cita- 
tion, which read by President J. 
D. Eggleston of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, 


Leonard Jones, formerly 


olis and 


New 
was 


follows: 


FRANK LEONARD JONES 

Born in Howard County, Ind.; at- 
tending the common schools and high 
school; working on a farm to help pay 
his way through college; Bachelor of 
Science of Valparaiso University, In- 
diana, and Bachelor of Arts of Indi- 
ana University; beginning his teaching 
work in a country school; becoming a 
village principal, a ward principal, a 
teacher in the high school, principal of 
a high school, superintendent of city 
schools, and then State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Indiana, in 
which eminent position he made a na- 
tional reputation for his constructive 
work. President of the State Board of 
Education of Indiana 1899-1903; mem- 
ber of the State Normal School Board, 
of the State Library Board, and of the 
State Textbook Commission, in all of 
which positions his constructive ideals 
made a lasting impression; a platform 
speaker of unusual ability; a. writer of 
such force that his biennial reports as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion attracted wide attention through- 
out the country. 


Business Looking Up 
In Hard Hit Districts 


Signs indicating a trend toward re- 
covery in two territories that have felt 
the depression as much as any were 
reflected in the May new business pro- 
duction of Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis. General gains all along 


the line made the month the best for 
some time in many respects, but par- 
ticularly in two states were the results 


outstanding. 
The A. W. 
Dakota and the Truman 
agency in Michigan had 
of the year in May, both by a 


Crary agency in North 
H. Cummings 
their best 
months 
bstantial margin. 

prices for farm products are 


su 

Rising 
credited as being almost wholly respon- 
sible for the North Dakota gain, while 
n Michigan the easing up of the bank 
situation coupled with steady gains in 
motive are probably 


the aut 


industry 


the chief factors. 


——— 





ful work is quickly rewarded. 


tendent of Agents. 


GEorGE W. Curtis, President 
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New York and Ohio OPENINGS 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound opportunities... who 
like to work where individual, success- 


Our Policies fit into present-day con- 

ditions and our methods will help you 

to do a good business. Write, Superin- Eh <7 
BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents 
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Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income « Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children's (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 
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J. T. Lawrence Elected 
U. of Richmond Trustee 

J. T. Lawrence, vice-president of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
was elected early in June to the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Rich- 
mond, of which he is an alumnus. Mr. 
Lawrence is in charge of the company’s 


investment activities. 


Group Insurance as 
an Economic Factor 


The important part that group in- 
surance plays in the economic life of 
American families is strikingly  il- 
lustrated by William J. Graham, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U. S., who notes 
that of the payments made by the 





duction problems. 


regularity. 


50 UNION SQUARE ‘ 





Business Builders.. 


In the complete and varied assortment of 
selling helps provided by the Company, 
Guardian Fieldmen have found common 
sense solutions of many of today’s pro- 


Originated and tested in the field, these 
new and unique business builders are 
helping Guardian Fieldmen to open the 
door to sales with marked frequency and 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


. NEW YORK CITY 
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in the first five months of 
beneficiaries of deceased 
} 


protected 


Equit i€ 
1933 


pioye 


em- 
by group life insur- 


cent of the beneficiaries 


ance + pel 

wert the immediate family bracket, 
including parents, widows and children. 
“The noney received during this 
peri and at other times in the 


Equitable has averaged $1,959 per 
nsurea 
months—has helped to keep the fam- 
lies intact and has enabled them to ad- 
loss 


employe in the five 


grou 


iust themselves to the economic 
ng from death of the breadwin- 


it has made unnecessary 


resul! 
ner. Further 
ntributions by relief agencies and 


the < 


others for the support of families which 
but for group insurance would be de- 
pendent on employers, friends or public 
char ~§ 


Incidentally, the Equitable records 
show that of the group insured em- 
ployes on whose deaths payments were 
made from January 1 to May 31 of this 
year, 46 per cent left no other life in- 
surance. An additional 28 per cent left 
other insurance of $1,000 or less, bare- 
ly enough in many cases to pay medical 


and funeral expenses. 


The Forgotten Man 
In Life Insurance 

In a recent issue of the Spotlight, 
agency publication of the North Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
the forgotten man is discussed in terms 


of life insurance. The heading was 
suggested by a letter from a policy- 


holder whose endowment insurance had 
There 


congress wrapped up in the two para- 


just matured. is a whole sales 


graphs of this correspondence, which is 


reprinted herewith: 


“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your check in full settlement of my en- 
dowment policy. I have never again 
seen the representative who sold me my 
policy in your company. All these years 
during which I have paid premiums, I 
would have appreciated a little evidence 
f interest in me as a client. I have 
waited for your agent to call to see me, 
but he has never returned. 

“During this time my insurance re- 
quirements have increased, and, al- 
though frequently it took a good deal 
of persuasion to induce me to buy more 
insurance, yet I have done so. An- 
other fellow has looked after me and 
helped me do such things as make a 
will, and arrange suitable settlement 
plans. Recently he insured my two sons. 

“I liked your agent at the time. He 
seemed a friendly sort of fellow, and I 
would have bought my other policies 
from him but I now feel that he forgot 
about me after he delivered my first 
policy.” 


J > 
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by 


What Companies Can 
Do About Suicides 


In the 
Hoffman’s “Suicide. Record for 1932, 
published in a recent issue of The 
Spectator, the following comments by 
2. W. Shackleford in the Hooper- 
Holmes publication are interesting. He 


light of Dr. Frederick L. 


says: 

“The problem of combating 
destruction generally is for the sociolo- 
Your field of pri- 


seli- 


gist and psychiatrist. 
mary concern is of your own choosing. 
It is vital that its present 
vastly more limited. This may be ac- 
complished in two ways. First—By 
greater selectivity of risks, particular- 
ly in the large policy class. Psycho- 
analysis should prove helpful in detect- 
Sec- 


scope be 


ing types predisposed to suicide. 
ond—Your assureds should be given a 
much smaller policy target at which to 
shoot. The suicide incontestablk 
clauses should be 
years, in all policies now having short- 
er periods. Where not prohibited by 
statutes, a further extension of the 
suicide clause, not to exceed five years, 
should prove beneficial. The maximum 
period of this clause, causing 
it to boomerang, can be determined only 
by test.” 


and 
extended to tw 


1 


without 
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AS | LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


HE picture of a man about to leave 
Tine desk for a two-weeks’ vacation 
is just a little short of tragic. He will 
dash leaving a memorandum 


here, a bit of verbal instruction there 


about, 


none of which is in the least necessary. 


In his heart, he knows this, but it truly 


would be “the meanest man in the 
world” who would even intimate this 
thought. The idea that another man 
could step in and carry on the mo- 


mentous duties assigned to him is ut- 
terly repugnant. 


F course, it could be done even 

even with the best of us. 
dents have died, someone has remarked, 
and the country never faltered in its 
may well be that the 
observed 


Presi- 


even course. It 
departed looked down and 
totally unnecessary errors, but as far 
as the naked eye could see, life went on. 
That is why it is so tragic. It can 
be done. But, personally, I like to be- 
lieve, always, that the 
laboring between the devil and the deep 
blue sea, one foot on a banana peeling 
and the other in the 
tunity. 


successor is 


grave of oppor- 


HE same human trait, or at least 

a second cousin to it, is observed at 
any baseball field. I went to see 
things—the Phillies play the Giants the 
other day. It was the first big league 
game I had seen in years. I didn't 
know any of the players by sight, and 
few even by reputation. But I liked the 
game, and settled myself down for an 
unaccustomed treat. I think it must 
have been about the middle of the third 
and there 


-of all 


inning when I got seated, 
was a man on first base. 


* * * 


HAT it is, I don’t know, but 
there is something about baseball 
that tears down party, racial and state 
“He'll steal on this next throw,” 
I informed my neighbor. I hadn’t the 
faintest notion whether it was Frankie 
Frisch or Jumbo Elliott on base, but he 
did steal on the next throw and after 
that I had the good sense to keep quiet. 
My reputation was made for one after- 
and I liked it. 
bse weeks is a long time to leave a 
job. Perhaps I'd better come in once 


1: 
ines. 


noon 


a week and check up on these guys 
Scissors in the right hand top drawer 
Paste on the left . Oh, well, let 


them do it themselves. 
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A Study of Home Office 


Salaries 
if finued tron page 13) 
In this table we find that, wherea 
during the first five years of the period 
1906-1932, the executive salary fund 


en companies combined bore a 
ratio of above 1.5 to the total 


after that time it 


actuarial 
net premium fund, 
declined more or less steadily until by 
1931 it had fallen to 1.09. The increase 


to 1.16 in 1932 


A 








, slight as it was, testifies 


to the fact that salaries were no. 
adjusted to the 
illing off in business which occurred 
in that year. From current information 
it is probably correct to conclude that 
which 
beginning of the 


promptly precipitous 


salary adjustments have been 
instituted since the 
present will result in reducing the 
ratio for the year, and thus in bringing 
with the historical 


year 


it more into line 
tendency. 
The characteristic decline in the ratio 


of the executive salary fund to the ac- 


COMPLETE LINE 
| 


The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
| pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
| Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 


underwriting service, helpful field 





cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
j INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


oe 


TABLE VII.—COMPUTATION OF RATIO OP 
COMBINED EXECUTIVE SALARY FUNDS To 
COMBINED ACTUARIAL NET PREMIUM 





FUNDS OF ‘HE TEN-COMPANY GROUP. 
1906-1932 
Combined Combined 
Actuarial executive 
Net Premium Salary Per Cent 
Year Funds* Funds* Ratio 
Loo $ 53 $541 » 
190 935 2 
190 927 6 
1808 Q54 { 
1910 1.037 7 
1911 1045 1.49 
1912 1,056 1.40 
113 1,079 7 
1914 1,094 1.33 
195 1,141 1.33 
1916 L136 1.23 
19174 1234 1.22 
INI 1,321 1.21 
191% 1,450 1.17 
1920 1.720 1.22 
1921 1820 1.20 
19ZZ 1,933 1.18 
19235 2,056 1.15 
1924 2,227 1.15 
1925 y 1.21 
1926 2, 1.11 
1927 2, 1.09 
1928 2, 1.12 
1929 3 1.11 
1930 ; 1.10 
1931 } 1.09 
1932 oY rs 
(**000" omitted.) 


tuarial net premium fund is clearly 
portrayed in Fig. 1. This diagram 
strikingly, how the curve of the 
actuarial net premium fund continu- 
ously outstrips in its growth the curve 
of the executive salary fund. The con- 
vergence of the two curves is almost 
uninterrupted during the entire period. 
The extent of this convergence is shown 
even more clearly by the bars at the 
bottom of the diagram, which represent 
the spread between the 


shows, 


two curves in 
the respective years. 

At a later point in this article, the 
third curve on the diagram will be dis- 
This curve depicts the executive 
salary fund after deflation by an index 
of wholesale prices. 

Recurring to the relation between the 
executive salary and the actuarial net 
premium funds, it should be stressed 
that no judgment is here passed upon 
the specific validity of the ratios pre- 
sented in Table VII. Whether the re- 
lationship between the executive salary 
fund and the actuarial net premium 
fund should be smaller or greater than 
is indicated by these ratios, 
tion which cannot be explored here. All 
that can be said is that, on a whole, in 
these ten companies, during the 27- 
year period covered, for every change 
of 1 per cent in the actuarial net pre- 
mium fund, there has occurred a cor- 
responding change of .9 per cent in the 
executive salary fund. Determination 
of a specific ratio will, obviously, de- 
pend upon the size of the company 
and other pertinent factors, such a: 
other expense ratios, interpreted in the 
light of size of company and effect of 


cussed. 


is a ques- 
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genera. economic conditions on volume , and vary directly with these 
f b 1e€Ss. - = factors; 

Pace For Over 82 Years , 


Refcrring Seain to the bars at the 
Fig. 1, it will be observed that, 


foot « 

while the decline in the spread between 
the curves representing the executive 
salary and actuarial net premium funds 


has been almost continuous throughout 


the period, here and there deviations 
from this course have occurred. These 
are particularly marked in the years 
1925 and 1932. In the former years, 
the increase in the ratio may be traced 
to an unusual increase in the total num- 
ber of executives in one of the ten com- 
panies of the group and, therefore, in 
the combined executive salary funds. 
In the latter year, however, the increase 
in the ratio resulted, not from an in- 
crease in the executive salary fund, but 
from a sharp decline in the actuarial 


net premium fund. As shown in Table 
VII, the increase in the salary fund 
from 1931 to 1932 was negligible. 

Let us pass to a brief consideration 
of the third shown in Fig. 1. 
This curve portrays the deflated execu- 
tive salary fund and is based on figures 
derived from reducing actual executive 
salaries for each year to their 1931 
equivalents by the use of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index Num- 
ber of Wholesale Prices (1926 base con- 
verted to 1913). The curve shows the 
purchasing power of the executive sal- 
ary fund as affected by the changing 
value of the dollar. It indicates that, 
in spite of the nearly continuous in- 
crease of the executive salary fund, due 
to increases in both salary rates and 
the number of executives participating, 
its purchasing power actually fell be- 
low the 1913 level during the war-time 
period, and that, in the decade follow- 
ing, it was maintained at only about 
two-thirds of its nominal value. 

Thus, for example, in 1929, the nomi- 
nal value of the fund, $3,123,000, was 
almost exactly three times the amount 
of the fund in the base year, 1913, but 
its purchasing power, $2,288,000, was 
only double the 1913 figure. It was not 
until the unprecedented decline in prices 
which has taken place during the past 
two that the value of the 
executive salary fund again (in 1931) 
equaled its nominal value. 

In order to separate the combined 
effect of increasing salary rates and 
increasing number of participants on 
the executive salary fund an analysis 
similar to that shown in Fig. 1 was 
made 


curve 


years real 


for average executive salaries. 
The results obtained were practically 
identical. 

We may now appropriately summar- 
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In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- | 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts ! 
Mutual Life | 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 





























ize 
poi 


l. 


the findings presented up to this 


nt: 

Both the executive salary fund and 
the salaries paid to presidents of 
life insurance companies are inti- 
mately related to the size and pre- 


mium income of the 


companies, 


. The executive salary fund is also 


intimately related to the actuarial 
net premium fund and varies close- 
(This computation was 
presi- 


ly with it. 
not made 
dents’ salaries) ; 


separately for 


3. The ratio of the executive salary 


fund to the actuarial net premium 
fund declined almost _ steadily 
throughout the entire 1906-1932 
period; 
The annual executive salary funds, 
when measured in terms of the 
1913 dollar, from 1916 to 1920, in- 
clusive, ran considerably below 
those of the period 1906-1915; dur- 
ing the decade 1921-1930, they 
were maintained at about two- 
thirds of their face value; it was 
not until 1931 that their face value 
represented equal commodity 
value; 
Individual executive 
shown by their averages, experi- 
enced the same relative decline in 
purchasing power between 1916 
and 1930 as did the total fund. 
(Concluded on page 33) 


salaries, as 














VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 


IN 





AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 


THAT IS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ténnessee or West Virginia, 


write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 
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The Silent Salesman 

f } ‘ied ri 

ited a rding to the same mortality 
able wit! 2 per cent interest, Is 
dentica vith respect to legal respon 
ne ‘ trustworthiness in 
he fulfi er assumed obligations 
However, there is a vast difference in 
the ne pret im charge S and reserves 
of the two companies, entirely due to 


the difference in the interest rates ol 


and 3% per cent assumed 


per cent 


in making the respective computations. 


It must be kept in mind that interest 
s an integral part of such net pre- 
miums and reserves. 

The obligations assumed by a so- 


called 3 per cent reserve company are 
anticipated on a 3 per cent interest basis 
and re- 


obligations assumed by a 


in computing net premiums 
serves. The 
so-called 342 per cent reserve company 
are anticipated on a 3'2 per cent inter- 
computing net premiums 


For illustration: The mor- 


est Dasis In 
and reserves. 


tality table shown in the right margin 


accompanying table herewith 


begins with 100.000 lives at age 15 and 


number of deaths out of that 
by year, until the last 


passes away at the attained age of 105 


If each life is insured at age 15 for 
ist $1,000 in a 3 per cent reserve com- 
pany on the single premium whole life 


amount of insurance placed 
all fully 


plan, the 
would be $100,000,000, 


aid in advance. The number of deaths 


curring yearly out of that original 
rroup, multiplied by $1,000, would be 
he death claim obligations of the com- 
ul vear by year In computing the 
ggregate amount of reserve required 
b iw at the beginning of the first 
veal na per cent company to sup- 
rt the obligations, the amount of 
claims falling due the first year would 





e discounted at for one 
veal ne an int the sec- 
ond vear would be at 3 per 
cent for two years; and so on, year by 
vear, to the end of the table, and the 
total amount would be $25,997,000. In 
a 3% per cent reserve company, the 
same rocess would be followed 
nt? ig? or i si, per cent nteres 
basis and the amount would be $21,- 
?°9 OOO, 
If we divide these respective an ints 
y 100,000, the riginal number of 
‘lives insured at age 15, the results will 


$1.000. which is 
n keeping with the published net rates. 


] 
This difference would be reflected in 


tr irger! cast Surrender and an 
Value I cies in favor of the ; per 
. ] ? - _ 
reserve company; ais¢ larger in- 
terest dividend refunds t D vhold- 
re panies conducted n th mu- 


For 


panies actually earn 5 per cent interest 


tual plan. instance, if both com- 


on initial reserves every year, the 3 pet 
cent company would have a 2 per cent 


profit on the larger and the 


342 per 


reserve, 


cent company would have a 


profit of only 1l%2 per cent on the 
This difference in the 


dividends would be available, year by 


smaller reserve. 


year, as long as the policies are in 


force. 
Question 5 


The law prescribes the minimum 


amount of reserve to be carried, with 
respect to each policy in force, and in 


this 
choice except with respect to the basis 


particular a company has _ no 


of reserve and the method of reserve 
valuation. The reserve is for the pur- 
that 
assumed will be met as they mature. 


Question 6 
The stock mutual 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
There is abso- 


pose of guaranteeing obligations 


difference in and 


is described as follows: 


lutely no difference which affects the 


liability of policyholders. They are 
alike in the following particulars: The 
contract premiums stated in licies 
are the maximum 


premiums that can 


be charged, and no _ policyholder js 
liable for any 


tions. 


more under any condi- 
cartied with re- 
spect to each policy in force, and al] 
such subject to 


A reserve is 
companies are state 
supervision. 

They are unlike in the following 
The control and manage. 
ment of a purely mutual company is 


particulars: 


in a board of directors under the con- 
trol of policyholders, and the owner- 
ship of mutual companies is vested in 
policyholders. In stock companies the 
management is under the control of a 
board of and the voting 
power of the company is in the stock- 
holders of that company. 

In final analysis, the people whose 
lives are insured are paying all costs 
of every kind connected with the busi- 
ness of insuring 
company. 


directors, 


lives, whatever the 


type of 








Anniversary of Life 
Insurance 


(Concluded from page 7) 


insur- 
ance idea in the 18th century was the 
appearance in 1780 of the Northampton 
Table of Mortality, published by an un- 
Unitarian preacher, Dr. 
Richard Price. This table, a distinct 
improvement over all previous computa- 


to the development of the life 


“= 
successtul 


tions, remained for a century the basis 
of actuarial calculations. 

As soon as they had sufficient records 
own, life insurance organiza- 
that 
probability of 


complete 


ort their 


tions began constructing tables 
truly expressed the 


The most store- 
house of actuarial learning is found in 
volumes of the Journal 
of the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain, the first of which 
lished in 1872. 

Before it 


: lif 
confidence, life 


mortality. 
the successive 


was pub- 
had won complete public 
had to sur- 
mount many social as well as technical 
obstacles. The old contention that 
insurance is a defiance of the Will of 
Providence died hard. In France, King 
Louis the Sixteenth forbade “the mak- 


insurance 


ing of any insurance on the life of 
men.” Prohibitory legislation existed 
also in Germany, Italy, Holland and 
other European nations. An _ indica- 


which en- 
veloped life insurance in its early days 
lies in the fact that when the Equitable 
was founded in 1762, its directors took 
a solemn oath 


tion of the air of secrecy 


“never to discover the 


names of persons making or 
for assurance.” 

The made its ad- 
vent 350 years ago this June is today 
one of the fields of 
business amount of 
throughout 
150 billions 


of dollars—an impressive monument to 


applying 


institution which 
foremost 

The 
force 
civilization is estimated at 


world’s 
enterprise. 
life insurance in 


man’s foresight, his sense of responsi- 
bility and his conscientious concern for 
the welfare of his fellow beings. 

Full two-thirds of this vast heritage 
to the future is owned by Americans. 
Policyholders in the United States pos- 
more than 100 billions of dollars 
of life insurance protection. 

The part that life insurance has 
played during the past few years of 
financial stress is a splendid tribute to 
its beneficent strength. For millions of 
Americans it has proved a source of 
aid in the hour of need and a fount of 
encouragement in facing the future. 

“Life 
guished 


sess 


insurance,” said the distin- 
British insurance authority, 
William Gow, in one of the most strik- 
ing tributes ever accorded that institu- 
tion, “has done more than all gifts of 
impulsive charity to foster a sense of 
human brotherhood and of common in- 
terests. It is impossible to conceive of 
a civilization in its full vigor and pro- 
gressive powers without this principle 
which unites the 
practical economy, that he who serves 


fundamental law of 


humanity best serves himself, with the 
golden rule of religion, ‘Bear ye one 


” 


another’s burdens’. 
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Seek New Solution 
For Illinois Life Tangle 


Concluded from page 15) 


eve o! the selection of a reinsurer by 
the court. It is believed that both the 
Lincoln National and the Kemper or- 


ganization were influenced somewhat 

the fact that they had been laid 
open ) criticism and attack by compet- 
ing groups, particularly committees of 
policy holders advocating the mutuali- 
zation of the Illinois Life’s business. 

Receiver Davis told the court that 
the Kemper organization had applied 
to the R. F. C. for a loan of $4,000,000 
and that the R. F. C. had agreed to 
lend $3,000,000 providing the Kemper 
organization would place $500,000 capi- 
tal in a liquidating corporation, which 
also was proposed to be organized. The 
Kemper organization thought this ex- 
orbitant in view of the fact that it was 
planning to place $1,250,000 capital and 
surplus in its new life company. 

General Davis was positive in say- 
ing that the withdrawal of the Kemper 
bid did not reflect on the worth of the 
Illinois Life. He read to the court a 
statement showing that since he took 
charge on Nov. 28, 1932, he had col- 
lected approximately $1,000,000 in cash 
from policyholders and borrowers of 
the Illinois Life. 


In this fund were the following 
items: Premiums, $728,138.81; policy 
loans paid in full, $27,264.14; policy 
loans paid partially, $37,227.77; prin- 


cipal on real estate mortgages, $39,- 
863.18; interest on policy loans, $52,- 
782.81, and interest on real estate 
mortgages, $99,178.58. 

The Illinois Life failed 
the freezing of its reserves because of 
the lending of approximately $13,000,- 
000 to the Stevens and LaSalle Hotels, 
both of which failed, also enterprises 
of the family of J. W. Stevens, chair- 
man of the board of the life company. 

The life company now has approxi- 
mately $125,000,000 of insurance in 
force. 


because of 


Liberty National . 
Dividend Payment 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Stockholders in 
Liberty National Life have 
dividend checks at the rate of 10 per 
cent of their holdings in the company. 
The dividend was ordered, President 
Robert P. Davidson states, by the board 
of directors after setting aside a spe- 
cific contingency reserve of $40,000 and 


received 


increasing the company’s surplus by 
$72,000. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
C onfidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 


ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 
EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 




















Dr. Huebner to Address 
Indianapolis Agents 


Solomon Huebner of the Wharton 
school of commerce and finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania will be the 
principal speaker at a meeting July 
15 in Indianapolis of the Indianapolis 
chapter of the Chartered Life Under- 
writers. Lowell Boyd of Kokomo, Ind., 
is president of the chapter. 


Report of Assets by Receiver 
Assets in the amount of $13,160.04 
and liabilities of $25,891.05 are reported 
in a statement of the condition of the 
American National Assurance Com- 
pany filed in circuit court at Kokomo, 
Ind. The company has been in receiver- 
ship for several weeks, and the liabili- 
death claims. 


ties listed mostly are 


C. T. Brown is receiver. 
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Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Pennsylvania Insurance 


Days at Atlantic City 





Insurance Men from All Parts of the State Attend Four Days’ Ses- 
sion and Find Business Pleasantly Mixed With Entertainment Fea- 
tures; Alvin D. Beyer Elected President; Health and Accident 


Luncheon 





By RALPH REED WOLFE 


ENNSYLVANIA 


insurance days, 


four days in all this year, 


proved delightful for the men and women who came from all parts 


of the State last week to Atlantic City for the annual event. 


And 


that in spite of the fact that Thursday and Friday, the opening days, 
were so close to being cold that some of the delegates almost wished 


they had brought ice skates instead of bathing suits. 


However, after 


a rainy morning, Saturday afternoon turned out to be bright, fair 


and warm, and that, fortunately, was 
the afternoon of the beach party. Sun- 
day also was close to a perfect day, 
who remained 


allowing the delegates 


to do many of the things suggested for 
them on the program, such as worship- 
ing at one of the many fine churches, 
blue, revisiting the 


sailing the 


ocean 


y 


steel pier, roller chairing their way up 


and down the boardwalk, swimming, 
deep sea fishing, etc. 
Probably the fact that the 


tion was scheduled to last over the week 


conven- 
end accounted for the small attendance 
at the noon luncheon and first conven- 
session on Thursday. That 
for one of the major fea- 


tion was 


unfortunate, 


tures of the affair was the high spot 


of the luncheon meeting, the report of 
Homer W. Teamer, secretary-manager 
of the Not only 
was a unanimous vote of thanks given 
Mr. Teamer at the conclusion of his 
vote was taken at 


federation since 1927. 


report, but a similar 
the morning session of the convention 
the following day. 

Mr. Teamer expressed it as his opin- 
ion that the session of the legislature 
now over had proved a most satisfac- 


tory one to insurance interests and 


that no legislation that could be termed 
harmful to insurance had been passed. 
In this 
ynded Ov 


f the State at 


opinion he was warmly sec- 
other leading insurance 
this and 


convention. 


men 
subsequent 
sessions of the 
2850 bills presented to the 
1933 Legislature, of which 772 were 
passed and of these 140 vetoed by the 
Governor, 132 bills related to insur- 
Forty-eight of these concerned 
surety insurance, 22 


ance. 
casualty and 


compensation and 18 life. 
Teamer 


workmen’s 
passed. Mr. 
various bills 
embraced a wide 
plans to get more money from the in- 


Eighteen 
described the 


were 
presented 
and they range of 
surance business for the general rev- 
enue of the State and only too often 
little regard for any sense of fairness 
or any great understanding either of 
the purpose or the structure of insur- 
ance in general. For once, however, 
there was no bill introduced to create 
a State fund for the insurance of all 
school buildings. 

Mr. Teamer then took each of the 
bills which was passed and became part 
of the State law and gave a clear de- 
scription of it and again called atten- 
tion to the fact that no bill was passed 
additional taxes on in- 
He also discussed 
the Hutton resolution, described in con- 
detail in The 
June 1, passed by the Legislature for a 
joint legislative investigating commit- 
tee of the Department’s 
activities and of the fire and casualty 


which placed 


surance companies. 


siderable Spectator of 


Insurance 


business. 

The Friday 
promptly at 10.30 o’clock in the solar- 
ium of the Madison Hotel, with Walter 
E. Roehrs, the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation, acting as chairman. 
a much larger attendance 
the previous day and those 


session was begun 


president of 
There was 
than on 
who enjoy ease and comfort along with 
delighted to find up- 
holstered chairs and even rocking 
chairs at their disposal. Two formal 


business were 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Homer W. Teamer 


Officers Charged With 


Mismanagement of Co. 


CHICAGO, June 21—Officers of the 
Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
which now is inactive, are charged with 
mismanaging the affairs of the 
cern and with dissipating its assets in 
a preliminary report made by _ the 
master in chancery who has heard the 
action 


con- 


evidence in the receivership 
against the company. 

The master recommends to the 
United States District Court that the 
court name a representative to advise 
with the management of the company, 
but not to name a receiver because of 
the secondary injury to other insurance 
companies whose shares are held by 
the fire insurance company. These are 
made defendants in the original peti- 
tion filed by Gilbert Mather and others. 

The charges of mismanagement are 
upheld against Massey Wilson, who has 
been a trader and promoter of insur- 
ance companies for many years, chair- 
man of the board; O. F. Looker, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Alex Green, president 
of the Agricultural Life, a former di- 
rector, and B. Frank Bushman, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Life, also 
a former director. These two compa- 
nies and the Iowa National Fire and 
the Old Farmers National Life and 
the Insurance Investment Corporation, 


Wilson’s holding company, are made 
defendants. 
The Spectator, June 22, 1933 
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iy" FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
263 DECEMBER 31, 1932 


American & Foreign Insurance Co. 

British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., u.s. Branch 

Capital Fire Ins. Co. of Calif. “ot stthonzedye tbe 

Eagle Indemnity Company 

Federal Union Insurance Company 

Globe Indemnity Company 

The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company Ltd., v.s. Branch 

The Newark Fire Insurance Company 

Queen Insurance Company of America 

Royal Indemnity Company 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., vu. s. Branch 

Star Insurance Company of America 

Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., u.s. Branch 
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CAPITAL 


$1,500,000 
200,000* 
400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 


400,000* 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 

400,000* 
1,000,000 

200,000* 


ASSETS 


$5,908,635 
2,651,922 
1,113,047 
7,114,676 
3,012,804 
33,119,429 


19,823,924 
9,106,715 
2,367,561 
7,033,497 
3,010,280 
5,129,154 
1,252,460 


2 
2 
2 


LIABILITIES 
$1,497,769 
757,402 
183,635 
4,405,010 
814,507 
22,483,397 


11,496,288 
4,117,090 
9,518,928 

18,820,853 

11,675,390 
2,228,552 


387,442 


SECURITY 


Less Contingency CONTINGENCY 


RESERVE 
$1,035,760 
217,881 
260,898 
749,499 
443,033 
4,876,771 


2,974,156 
1,449,412 
3,319,307 
3,200,651 
2,198,230 
743,235 
66,207 


; me 


LOSS PAYING RECORD 


4 





NET SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 
After deducting 
Contingency Reserve 


$3,375,105 
1,676,639 
668,513 
1,960,167 
1,755,263 
5,759,261 


5,353,480 
3,540,213 
9,529,326 
5,011,994 
9,136,660 
2,157,368 

798,811 


*Statutory Deposit— New York Insurance Law, Section 27 


e ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Company With 
No Liabilities 

In the sixty-eighth annual report of 
the in Con- 


necticut, Part 1, 


surance commissioner of 


which deals with fire 


insurance companies, issued 


Howard 


and marine 
date of 
P. Dunham, 


under June 1, Colonel 


insurance commissioner, 
last 


seven fire 


says that since the annual report 


examinations of insurance 


companies have been completed by the 
Insurance Department. The statements 
of assets and liabilities as of Dec. 31, 


1931, from the reports of these exami- 
nations are shown in the report. The 
companies examined were the Aetna 
(Fire), the Hartford Fire, the World 
Fire & Marine, the Litchfield Mutual, 
the Patrons’ Mutual, the Washington 
Mutual and the Harwinton Mutual. 


Readers of The Spectator unquestion- 
with the and 
liabilities of the Aetna, the Hartford 
and the World Fire & Marine, but 
perhaps not of them are conver- 
figures concerning the 
especially those for the Har- 
Mutual, for it has probably 
had the distinction of appearing 
in a list of the 100 leading fire com- 
(leading, that is, in the volume 
done). As examined by 
the Connecticut Insurance Department 
admitted Dec. 


ably are familiar assets 
Fire 
many 
sant with the 
mutuals, 
winton 


never 


panies 


of business 


its total assets as of 


31, 1931, were $82.79. Broken up, 
as financial statistical writers some- 
times express it, the company had 
20 dollars cash in its office, and, 
on deposit in bank on interest, $60.44. 


ledger assets of 
the interest 
was $1.35, 


That 


SS0.44., 


gave it total 

But at that 
accrued on its bank balance 
bringing the total assets up to the fig- 
ure mentioned above. The liability side 
might be termed perfect. There 
no liabilities and so the surplus over all 
liabilities was $81.79 


time 


were 


A British View of 
Our Future 


The future of 
in the United States was discussed at 
some length by Sir Edward M. Moun- 
B.T., J.P., chairman and manag- 
ing director of the Eagle, Star & Brit- 
ish Dominions Insurance Company, 
Ltd., at the ordinary general meeting 
of the company last month. Sir Ed- 
ward said that the future of insurance 
in our country was a matter of concern 
to British offices, but, naturally, was of 
far greater moment to the American 
companies and it was the fact that the 
American companies are now gravely 
perturbed about the situation that gave 
him the greatest hope of an improve- 
He said that “it has for 
years been the tendency of American 
offices to rely more on the handling of 
investments to produce profits than on 


immediate insurance 


tain, 


ment. some 


the actual underwriting which is,” he 
said, “or should be their 
but recent events have shown the dang- 
ers inherent in the former course and 
emphasized that an insurance company 
an underwriting 


raison d’étre, 


is, first and foremost, 
organization. 

“T think,” he said, “that we may now 
look for an improvement in the un- 
derwriting standards of the Ameri- 
can offices which will have beneficial 
effects on the results of all companies. 
I would reiterate that although 
we have made no money in the United 
States of America during the last few 
years, we have made satisfactory 
profits in the past, and, in view of 
the valuable goodwill which we have 
built up through good and bad times 
alike. your directors have no doubt 
that when the great Republic is again 
riding on an even keel we shall once 
more derive full benefit from our Amer- 


also 


ican connections.” 


u . ai . 

Foreign'' Companies 

In giving his annual report as secre 
tary-manager of the Insurance Federa. 
tion of Pennsylvania, Inc., at the annua] 
meeting at Atlantic City, last week 
Homer W. Teamer gave a highly inter- 
esting account of the way he kept watch 
over the bills regarding insurance in- 
troduced at the recent session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. One bill pro. 
vided for very heavy taxes, in addition 
to those already imposed, on any for- 
eign companies doing business in Penn- 
sylvania. Its terms were so preposter- 
ous that Mr. Teamer finally went to 
talk it over with the man who had in- 
troduced it. He was still further sur- 
prised when that legislator informed 
him that he was so strongly opposed 
to European insurance companies com- 
ing into Pennsylvania and taking busi- 
ness which should go to American com- 
panies that he should do all he could 
to have the bill passed. When Mr. 
Teamer explained that a foreign com- 
pany simply meant one which was 
domiciled in some state other than 
Pennsylvania he rather lost interest 
in the bill he had introduced and it 
died a natural death in committee. 


Loss of Life 
From Fires 

Belief that burning buildings are no 
longer fire traps because of improve- 
ment in building construction is refuted 
months 


by a record of the first three 


of 1933 which shows that 33 per cent 
of all deaths 
persons being trapped in burning build- 
the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany reports. The total loss of life by 
fire in the United States is estimated 


at 10,000 persons annually. 


from fires were due to 


ings, 
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The Whisky 
Question in Kentucky 


Although one of the 
famous remarks concerning the drink- 
ing of whisky is said to have been ad- 
dressed by the North 
Carolina to the equally distinguished 
governor of South Carolina the state of 
Kentucky has in the produced 
whisky of a nature which found great 
favor among people who now and then 
take a drink of hard liquor. Now, 
under new rules of the Kentucky Actu- 
arial Bureau, whisky values in Ken- 
tucky have been changed from market 
form, using coinsurance 


world’s most 


governor of 


past 


to valued 


clauses. We are speaking, of course, 
insurancewise. The new rules for 
writing fire and tornado, include use 


of form No. 214-V., May, 1933, Uni- 
form Printing & Supply Co., Chicago, 
and cover whisky and spirits. 

1. When insurance is written to cover 
on whisky, gin or other liquors, in bar- 
rels and packages, including barrels 
and packages containing same, form 
No. 214-V must be used in all cases, 
subject to the following rules: 

2. Specific—when the policy 
property located in one building or fire 
division, the 80 per cent or higher co- 
insurance clause must be attached, and 
a reduction of two per cent only in rate 
must be the coinsurance 
clause. 

3. Blanket—When the policy covers 
property located in two or more build- 
ings or two or more divisions of a 
building separated by fire walls ex- 
tending through roof, without open- 
ings, or with openings, if any, pro- 
tected by approved fire wall doors, the 
30 per cent coinsurance clause and Pro 
Rate Distribution Clauses (or in lieu 
of both, the 100 per cent coinsurance 
clause) must be attached, and a reduc- 
tion of two per cent only in rate must 
be made for the coinsurance clause. 

While the value is permitted to 
double from 3 to 4 years of age, this is 
due to the fact that the whisky becomes 
merchantable when four years of age, 
and thus obtains value. The assured 
can carry any part of the amounts he 
may desire, but not to exceed these 
figures. Figures as laid out have been 
approved by prominent distillers, as a 
fair valuation basis. Heretofore values 
have been decided after fires based on 
markets at the time, which made ad- 
justment difficult. 

Considering the modification of the 
Volstead act by Congress to permit 
Physicians to virtually write prescrip- 
tions on an unlimited basis, it appears 


covers 


made for 


3 
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larger production, 
How- 


as if there will be 
more distillers in operation, etc. 
ever, whisky has to be aged four years 
before it may be sold. 

The new plan will deal with estab- 


lished values, and remove uncertainty 


and make adjustment much easier. 
Agents and field men, as well as ad- 
justers, in discussing the new plan, 
contending that it should have been 


adopted long ago, and represented the 
only really sound and workable plan. 


Portable 
Fire Pumps 


Fire pumps, small enough to be car- 
ried by one man yet powerful enough 
to pump water through a mile of hose, 
have been produced and are available. 
This was revealed by a set of regula- 
tions applying to community forest fire 
fighting equipment which specify such 
pumps. The regulations are a part of 
the N.F.P.A. forest pro- 
gram to work out practical means for 


committee’s 


the prevention and control of forest 
fires. The present regulations, as their 


title implies, are designed to apply in 
regions where settled either 
permanent or summer communities, are 
found in or adjoining wooded territory 
as in many portions of New York and 
New England. 

The regulations include general speci- 
fications for hand and power pumps, 
motorized forest fire trucks, hose, hand 
tools, housing and care of equipment, 
and similar matters. Special attention 
has been given to specifying pumps 
which are adapted to specific conditions. 
Differentiation is made between pumps 
for use in rough and relatively inac- 
cessible, but well watered 
compared to country well supplied with 
open water and all parts fairly ac- 
cessible due to a fairly dense network 
of passable roads. The condition of a 
country lacking in water but traversed 
by a good system of roads is also con- 
sidered. The portability of pumps, both 
hand and power types, are covered and 
two types of motorized fire trucks are 
described. One truck is intended for 
use in country well supplied with water 
and fairly accessible with passable 
roads or in country where, due to topo- 


areas, 


regions, as 


graphical conditions or poor roads, a 
large truck cannot be easily handled. 
The other truck is intended for use 
where good roads are available 
where, due to meagre water supplies, 
it is desirable to provide a water tank 


and 


of large capacity. 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 
HEN I first knew John R. Dona- 
hue he was a star reporter on the 
Hartford Courant and one of the best 
quartet singers of the newspaper world. 
i do not mean that the whole 
quartet, for Theodore Wallen, now head 
of the Washington, D. C., bureau of the 
New York Herald Tribune, was also a 
25 per cent melodious part of that can- 


he was 


tillating quaternion. 


UT life is not all one sweet song. 
Mr. Donahue is now an important 
part of the tax department of Connecti- 
cut. I have recently come across a 40- 
page pamphlet written by him which 
bears the brief, but appropriate, title, 
“Causes of the Financial Breakdown of 
the Local Government of Fall River 
Mass., and Means Taken by Massachu- 
setts to Reestablish the Finances 0 
That City.” 
HAVE been frequently in Fall River, 
but, until I read Mr. Donahue’s dis- 
I never realized the financial 
mess in which the city found itself. 
Mr. Donahue gives a thorough and a 
very lucid picture of the situation. As 
Mr. H. C. Carter used so often to say 
at a poker game, desperate diseases de- 
mand desperate remedies. Drastic rem- 
edies were taken, and Mr. Donahue says 
that at least 10 years of most pains- 
taking effort will be required before 
the city’s government will have offset 
the unfortunate results of the political 
and mismanagement of 
the preceding years. Among the many 
drastic steps taken the abolish- 
ment of the position of a tree warden 
and moth superintendent, who was re- 
ceiving $1,700 a year for such work as 
he might do. The dog officer also lost 
his job, which saved the city $1,925 a 
year. A chime ringer, who cost the 
taxpayers $300 a year, was let out. So 
also the caretaker of neglected 
graves whose stipend had $500 
per annum. 


cussion, 


manipulation 


was 


was 
been 


* * * 


HOSE were minor matters. The 

major ones were too numerous and, 
perhaps, too technical for discussion in 
this brief column, but it is my convic- 
tion that officials of many other debt- 
ridden and extravagantly run American 
cities could study Mr. Donahue’s find- 
ings to the advantages of the taxpay- 
ers and possible buyers of municipal 
bonds, if not to their own. 
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DON’T LET 3 CENTS 
STAND BETWEEN YOU AND 


SUCCESS 


@ Some agents are satisfied with their progress. Others 
are not. Some drift with the tide of depression. Others 
fight. Some turn their backs on new ideas. Others are 
searching for new ways of making more money. ®@ Only 
the latter group will be interested in what we have to 
savy. @ A request will bring the book “Making More 
Money.” This book contains the basic plan for success- 
ful insurance selling. Our records show that this plan 
helps agents make more money. One agency said, “We 
have gone over every phase of your proposition care- 
fully and agree that the excellence of your judgment in 
prescribing for local conditions is almost uncanny.” 
And another. “This is the finest work we have ever 
seen along this line and we know that it will help mate- 
rially in building up our agency.” @ If we can help 
others we can help you. Fill in the request coupon. 
Mail it tous. Don't let a three cent stamp stand between 


vou and success. 
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BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY, 
De sk I. i Ailby Street, Boston. Vass. 


his places me under no obligation. 
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Send me vour free book “Making More Money” which contains 


vour basic plan for successful insurance selling. I understand that 
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Conn. Department's 
Report Shows Fire Trends 


Claims Incurred Increase For Second 
Consecutive Year. Total Insurance 
at Risk Drops 


An increase for the second consecu- 
tive year in insurance claims incurred 
on Connecticut's fire business is own 
in Part I of the Insurance Commission- 
er’s annual report covering fire and 
marine business of 1932, which was re- 
leased recently by Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham. 

Total net claims incurred by 
censed companies from Connecticut fire 
business were $4,985,231 in 1952 as 
compared with $4,609,181 in 1931. At 
the same time net premium income ot 
the same business decreased to $11,142,- 
O83 in 1932 from $12,508,601 in 1931. 


Louis G. Weimer 

The death of Louis G. Weimer at his 
home in Nutley, N. J., recently, 
moved one of the real veterans from 





fire insurance scene. He started his 
insurance career in 1898 as an office boy 
with W. S. Banta and later went with 
the Royal Exchange and the Star In- 
surance Company. He was a specia 
agent for many years for the Michigan 
Millers Mutual. In 1921 he became as- 
sociated with the Improved Risk 
Mutuals, of which organization he was 


< 


manager until Jan. 1, 1933, when he re- 





signed to establish an agency of 
own. 


Allied American 
Mutual Name Change 

The board of directors of the Allied 
American Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company at a meeting in Bostor 
recently, voted to change the name 
the company to the Allied American 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Or- 
ganized in 1920, this company has writ- 
ten fire and theft insurance on automo 
biles. When the change in name is ef- 
fected, it will extend its operations 
the writing of fire insurance on build- 
ings and their contents. This company 
is one of a group of mutuals in Bost 
which includes the American Mutua 
Liability Insurance Company. 


Moved to New York City 
The underwriting department ot 

Georgia Home Insurance Company, 34 
member of the Home Group, will 
transferred, July 1, from Columbus 
Ga., to 59 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, along with the other companies 
comprising the Home fleet. 
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Illinois Insurance 


Legislation Well Curbed 


Blanket Action Kills All Bills in 
Committee; Many Radical 
Measures Thereby Stifled 


The Illinois insurance legislation 
picture was clarified considerably last 
week and the apprehension of some 
leaders as to the passage of certain un- 
favorable legislation was relieved, when 
the house killed all bills in committee, 
except appropriation measures, and al- 
so took from the calendar all bills on 
first and second reading. 

By this action a mass of unfavor- 
able legislation was cancelled. On the 
other hand most of the bills favored 
by insurance interests had progressed 
to such a point as to be immune from 
the drastic deck clearing operation. 

Among the undesirable bills to die 
was a monopolistic compensation state 
fund proposal; several old age pension 
bills; a casualty codefendant bill; an- 
other giving hospitals and doctors liens 
on accident benefits; all compulsory 
auto insurance bills; that comical meas- 
ure proposing a state commission to 
adjust fire losses, and the bill barring 
all companies of foreign countries 
from the state. Also the bill that would 
have forced life insurance companies 
to give a copy of the medical examina- 
tions to persons when their applica- 
tions for insurance are rejected, was 
killed. 

The most important bill to get 
through the legislature was house bill 
one thousand, which establishes the in- 
surance department as a separate state 
bureau subject to the governor only and 
taking it from the department of trade 
and commerce. It now is before the 
governor. 


Kentucky Agents Meet 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 20—The Ken- 
tucky Association of Insurance Agents 
last week held its thirty-eighth annual 
convention. Officers were reelected in 
toto, including Joseph H. Gausepohl, 
Covington, president. Resolutions in- 
cluded endorsement of manner and 
method in which the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents is dealing 
with the branch office situation. 
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"Forbidden Lines’ 


Near Solution 


Special Chicago Committee Working 
Out Details; Agents Worried Over 
Commissions 


CHICAGO, June 21—Early agreement 
on the plan of underwriting the so-called 
“forbidden lines” of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is expected as a 
result of the appointment of a per- 
manent executive committee. It is com- 
posed of L. J. Kempf, Travelers, chair- 
man; R. J. Lehman, Liberty Mutual; 
W. R. Mengelberg, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual; George F. Douaire, Employers 
Liability; and Peter J. Angsten, chair- 
man of the Illinois industrial commis- 
sion, as ex-officio member. The details 
are expected to be worked out soon. 

It was announced that 82 per cent 
of the companies, both as to number 
and volume, have agreed to join in the 
plan, which that the lines 
that have been refused by three sepa- 
rate companies will be allotted in ac- 
cordance with the individual compa- 
nies’ premium volume. 

Outstanding among the problems to 
be settled by the executive committee 
is the question of compensation for the 
agent or broker producing the business. 
It was originally announced that there 
would be no commission on the busi- 
ness assigned by the executive com- 
mittee but both the Illinois Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois have 
protested. They recently submitted a 
substitute plan, but the details of this 
have not yet been made public. 


provides 


Baltimore Casualty & Surety 
Club Election 


BALTIMORE, June 20—The Casualty 
and Surety Club of Baltimore at its 
annual election last week, following the 
annual spring field day and dinner, 
named the following officers; President, 
Emile L. Kolb, of the Maryland Casual- 
ty Co.; vice-president, William M. Con- 
nor, of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co.; treasurer, F. H. Strickland, of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. Four 
members elected to the board of direc- 
tors are H. C. Michael, of the Maryland 
Casualty; Frank B. Dancy, of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; 
R. P. Wall, of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., and Garner W. Denmead, of the 
New Amsterdam. 


Forming Company 


To Replace Central West 


Great Lakes Casualty, With 
Capital of $300,000, Being 
Formed in Michigan 


LANSING, MIicH, June 19—A new 
company, the Great Lakes Casualty 
Company, will be formed to take over 
a portion of the assets and liabilities of 
the Central West Casualty Company 
of Detroit, now in custodianship. 

The Central West’s difficulties were 
largely a result of Michigan’s serious 
banking situation. The company is 
said to have written a large volume 
of depository bonds for the State on 
funds deposited in the two large De- 


troit banks. The company was ex- 
amined, following a resolution in the 
State Senate, and suffered a_ good 
many cancellations. There is some 


impairment apart from the depository 
bond liability but recent improvements 
in the financial markets may have 
wiped this out, it is believed. 

It is reported that the new company 
will have a capital of $300,000 and a 


surplus of $200,000 and that Arm- 
strong Crawford, who was executive 
vice-president of the Central West, 


will be president. 


Vice-Pres. Edwin Parrish Retires 


Sturm, chairman of _ the 
boards of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and other fire insurance com- 
panies of the “America Fore” Group, 
has announced with regret the retire- 
ment on June 30 of Vice-President 
Edwin Parrish of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment. Since the consolidation of 
the Niagara Fire Insurance Pacific 
Coast office with that of the original 
“America Fore” companies, Mr. Par- 
rish has, with Vice-President Merritt, 
been in charge of the Pacific Coast 
department. 


Ernest 


Death of H. O. Fishback 

H. O. Fishback, former insurance 
commissioner of Washington, died at 
his home at Adna, Wash., recently at 
the age of 74. Mr. Fishback has lived 
at Adna, a farming center, since his 
retirement from office in January of 
this year. 
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Insurance Share 
Market Advance 


Allied-Dis Inc., in a 
up on the stock market re- 
ports that from the last day of trading 
to the bank to June 
stocks of 74 insurance companies 


tributors, check 


insurance 
prior moratorium 
1. the 
advanced 


from an aggregate value of 


aggregate value of 


$543,935,782 to an 
ober 


$725,841,880, or an appreciation of ap- 
proximately 33 per cent during the 
three months. Since the close of 1932 
the firm reports the discounts below 


liquidating value on which the average 
insurance stocks had been selling have 
closed up substantially. 


One of E. A. St. John's 
Stunts 


The story is told of E. A. St. John, 
recently named as vice-president of the 
National Surety Corporation in full 
charge of the agency department, that 
once in the midst of a day in which he 
with executive duties (he 
was successively assistant to the presi- 
dent, president, and vice-chairman of 
the old National Surety Company) he 
was visited by a hunch upon which he 

Clapping on his 
of the office. An 
back at his desk, 
sold in the meantime a_ bond 
premium of $78,000. He 
always had a yen for personal produc- 


Production 


was busy 


acted 


hat he 


immediately. 
dashed out 
hour later he was 
having 


with a has 


tion and should find the direction of 
the corporation’s agencies a job after 
his own heart. Closely associated with 
Mr. St. John is Sherman Drake who, 


as vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, is carrying on in the field in which 
he won his reputation. 


Plans For Helping 
Mortgage Bond Holders 


Three investment security companies 
are working on a plan affecting hold- 
ers of real estate securities guaranteed 
by the National Surety Company, now 
in rehabilitation. These companies are 


C. H. Berets & Co., New York; W. G. 
Riley & Co. and the Colonial Bond 
and Share Company of Baltimore. The 
group announces that its cooperation 


in these problems has been welcomed 
by Edward McLoughlin, attorney for 
the superintendent of insurance of 
New York, who is the official rehabil- 
itator of the surety company. 


"Obsolescence Insurance" 


“Obsolescence insurance” has a 
protagonist in J. C. Knapp, vice-presi- 
dent of the Otis Elevator Company. 
Some months ago he had some public 
statements to make on this topic and 
in a recent issue of the Executive Ser- 
vice Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company he again brings up 
the subject. We are not sure whether 
Mr. Knapp is actually advocating the 
introduction of a regular standardized 
form of insurance which will indem- 
nify for the deterioration of buildings 
or if his advocacy is limited to the re- 
modeling of buildings in order to ex- 
tend their life and increase the income 
which they yield. At any rate, his 
analysis of current building theory is 
interesting. He says that most Ameri- 
can property owners practice a system 


of amortization—estimating from 20 


to 40 years as the average economic 
life of an ordinary building—the own- 
er tearing it down when it becomes 


food for wreckers and replacing it with 
one. Amortization the 
The cycle continues as long as 
advancing rentals keep pace with in- 
creasing values. Under present con- 
ditions, however, owners have found it 
profitable to spend money for repairs 
and improvements. In some instances, 
for example, the expenditure of a mil- 
iion dollars in modernizing a building 
returned, in the form of in- 
creased income, in the course of five 
years, and a handsome profit extracted 
from the many additional years of life 
the building. The owner 
figuratively, purchased an 


a new covers 


loss. 


can be 


granted to 
has_ thus, 
“obsolescence insurance policy.” 


Aetna Booklet 
On Auto Insurance 


Although the booklet, “The Symbol 
of Dependable Automobile Insurance,” 
recently issued by the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company is designed to sell 
automobile insurance, it is decidedly in- 
stitutional in character. The Aetna’s 
financial strength and far-flung service 


facilities are convincingly described 
and space is also devoted to such allied 
subjects as management, continuing 


protection, financial responsibility re- 
quirements and achievements in the 
promotion of highway safety. The 
booklet is 6 by 9 inches and has 16 
pages and cover. It is printed in black 
and chrome yellow on an ivory antique 
stock and is interestingly illustrated. 


We understand that, although this 


booklet was prepared primarily for dis- 
tribution to automobile insurance buy- 
agent or broker who wishes 
to receive a copy may do so by ad- 
dressing the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
home office publicity de- 
Hartford. 


ers, 


any 


Company’s 
partment at 


Instructions to Former 
Union Indemnity Agents 


The courts have set Sept. 30, 1933, as 
the last day for filing claims against 
the defunct Union Indemnity Company 
of New Orleans, La. In a communica- 
tion to agents of the company, C. W. 
Beckner and S. Sanford Levy, re- 
ceivers for the Union Indemnity, state 
that they will permit (a) Flat can- 
cellation of policies for which agents 
were not paid by the assured to the ex- 
tent and under the same conditions as 
would have governed flat cancellations 
had the company not gone into receiver- 
ship. In each instance, the cancelled 
policies must have been returned 
within the period provided for in the 
contract and proof furnished as to the 
non-payment of the premium by the as- 
sured. (b) Pro rata cancellation of 
the policies under the conditions of the 
agency contract. These cancelled poli- 
cies must have been returned with 
proof of the date of cancellation and 
non-payment of premium by the as- 
sured. (c) No offsets will be allowed. 

The receivers state that their counsel 
advise that unearned premiums on 
policies are the property of the as- 
sured. In all cases where the agents 
or brokers contemplate filing claims for 
unearned premiums on policies for their 
clients, same must be in the form of 
sworn statements substantiated by the 
policy. If the agent desires to file such 
claim in his own name, such proof must 
be accompanied by a duly authenticated 
assignment of the claim to 
such agent. 


assured’s 


Quotation Marks 


“There is nothing in the background 
of our country that would incline us 
toward either fascism or communism. 
On the other hand, the individualism 
of our pioneering days, tempered by 
the training and cooperation tht we 
have already had in our member asso- 
ciations, is the the best possible basis 
on which to work out this essentially 
American ideal on how to cooperate 
and yet be individual at the same time.” 
—Albert W. Whitney. 
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Store Owners Survey 
Liability Insurance 


Dry Goods Association, 


The Retail 
San Francisco, has been engaged in a 
study of what it terms the “ever-mount- 
ing costs of public and general liability 
insurance.” The results of their sur- 
vey should be very interesting to insur- 
ance offices. It is notable that the 
Association is particularly concerned 
with the publicity accorded large 
claims which was the subject of ani- 
mated discussion at the last meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
The committee of the Association, which 
has been considering the question, is 
prepared to recommend to the member- 
ship, and others interested, the follow- 
ing: 

1. That our insurance carriers be ad- 
vised that we are of the opinion 
that it is to their best interests 
and ours to deal fairly and equi- 
tably with all persons claiming to 
have sustained injuries for which 
we are legally liable, but that we 
oppose payment, without our con- 
sent and approval, of any claims 
for which no legal liability has 
reasonably been established, as 
well as the payment of excessive 
amounts for injuries where such 
legal liability has been established. 

2. That we request our insurance 
carriers to advise us of all claims 
paid and the amount of payment 
made in each case. 

3. That every reasonable effort be 
made to prevent the occurrence of 
accidents in the conduct of our 
business. 

1. That all accidents be promptly in- 
vestigated and fully reported to 
the Management and to the Insur- 
ance Carrier. 

5. That we use every means and re- 
quest our insurance carriers to 
use every means, to inform per- 
sons claiming compensations from 
us, on account of injuries, of the 
extent of our legal liability and 
the nature of the insurance car- 
ried by us, also that, in the final 
analysis, all payments made on ac- 
count of such injuries are made at 
our expense and add to our costs 
of operation. 

6. That we believe that the publicity 
given by insurance interests in 
connection with suits for torts has 
created erroneous impressions both 
as to the law relating to torts and 
the amount of damage which in- 
jured persons may properly ex- 
pect to receive, and that such pub- 
licity has made the public unduly 
claims-conscious and created a 
general misunderstanding of the 
purpose of general liability insur- 
ance. 

7. That we enlist the continued sup- 
port of the press in its efforts to 
stamp out the practice commonly 
termed ambulance chasing and to 
expose those engaged in or profit- 
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ing by such practices, as well as 
in educating the public as to the 
nature of the various kinds of li- 
ability insurance and their pur- 
poses. 


Interests of Old Nat'l 
Surety Co. Stockholders 
Stockholders of the National Surety 
Company in search of informationeas 
to their prospective participation in the 
company’s assets have received a letter 
from Richard A. Brennan, special dep- 
uty superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department in charge of 
liquidations, in which he candidly ex- 
plains that the present interest of the 
stockholders in the company is very 
speculative. Mr. Brennan states that 
it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
prophecy at the present time because 
of the presence of so many contin- 
gencies. The assets of the company, he 
says, are of many different kinds and 
are located in various places—assets 
which may eventually prove very val- 
uable, and again some may prove to be 
worthless. After explaining in some de- 
tail the events leading up to the re- 
habilitation order of the National 
Surety Company and the steps which 
have since been taken following the 
creation of the National Surety Corp., 
Mr. Brennan concludes, “While it was 
impossible to accomplish reorganization 
which would have transferred accrued 
liabilities of the old company, the plan 


contemplates that insofar as it is 
possible, the handling and adjust- 
ment of these liabilities will be 


done by the new company in the nor- 
mal manner, thus avoiding the confu- 
sion and expense incident to a liquida- 
tion. . . . The affairs of the National 
Surety Company reached the point 
where something had to be done. The 
methods of liquidation seemed inade- 
quate and new methods were chosen by 
those best fitted to judge as most likely 
to meet the emergency. In the judg- 
ment of the Insurance Department the 
most constructive effort has been and 
is being made in the best interests of 
the creditors, policyholders and the 
stockholders of the National Surety 
Company.” 


The National Association of Hun- 
garian Insurance Companies has de- 
creed that all members must underwrite 
the new national loan which is to cover 
the governmental budget deficit. It is 
still an unsolved question whether this 
is the dictate of the state, or the free 
will of the insurance companies to pre- 
vent state interference. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 
HE current issue of Coordinator, 
published by the accident and health 
department of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Co., contains some 
interesting statistical information per- 
taining to accident and sickness in the 
United States, credit for assembling 
which is given to the publishers of the 
Accident and Health Review. One of 
the items, which states that “more than 
7000 passengers, trespassers and em- 
ployees are killed each year in railroad 
accidents,” is a trifle misleading due 
to the grouping. In fairness to the 
railroads, we recommend that passen- 
gers be omitted from the classification. 
*¢ « 
P  renpimany to complete reports for 
the year filed by the rail carriers 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, only one passenger lost his life 
in train accidents in 1932. That pas- 
senger was a railroad employee who 
was off duty and was riding on a rail 
motor passenger car when it collided 
with another train. Fatalities among 
passengers on railway trains have been 
constantly decreasing since 1923, with 
the single exception of a small increase 
in 1928. In 1931 four passengers lost 
their lives in train accidents and in 
1930 there were seven fatalities. For 
the single fatality in 1932 the rail- 
roads carried 480,000,000 passengers, 
which was the highest average ever 
attained by the railroads of this coun- 
try. This is a splendid safety record 
and credit should be given. 


* * * 


NOTHER item from Coordinator 

states that “the chance that a 
person will meet with some disabling 
injury within a year is about 10 times 
greater than the chance of death from 
any and all causes during the same 
period.” Statistics of this nature are 
useful in the sales talk, but they must 
be analyzed to fit the prospect. Round 
figures usually leave the layman rather 
cold, unless they are brought close to 
home with local illustrations. A vari- 
ety of common types of accidents can 
be illustrated from the local newspa- 
per. They should be used with dis- 
tinction as to circumstances in which 
the prospect might easily picture him- 
self. If he can be impressed with the 
likelihood of an accident befalling him, 
he not only will want accident insur- 
ance, but he will be a better risk for 
the insurance. 
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Twenty-Second Annual Statement United States Branch 
December 31st, 1932 







LIABILITIES 





ASSETS 









Government Bonds $ 1,543,865.00 Reserve for Losses (other 

* Municipal Bonds 260,000.00 than Liability) ........$ 2,856,267.83 
Railroad Bonds _ 8,063,115.50 + Reserve for Losses (Liabili- 
Public Utility Bonds 4,671,344.30 ty and Compensation) .. 5,186,006.12 






Reserve for Unearned Pre- 










Miscellaneous Bonds 94,312.00 miums ............... 3,181,553.32 
Railroad Stocks 409,992.13 Reserve for Commissions.. 435,165.03 
Public Utility Stocks .....  2,025,617.50 Reserve for Taxes and other 
















Miscellaneous Stocks 492,604.60 expenses .............. 442,740.04 
New York Insurance Department Contingency Reserve ..... 2,166,824.53 
Valuations Special Reserve .......... 520,030.86 
Mortgages 1,293,052.00 

$12,737,449.73 









$13,853,903.03 Deposit Cap- 












ital .......$ 850,000.00 
Premiums in course of Col- Surplus over 
lection (not over 90 days) 1,035,660.69 Liabilities 
Interest Accrued 152,345.89 and Deposit 
Cash in Banks and in Office. 157,635.40 Capital .... 1,650,000.00 
All Other Assets 37,904.72 Surplus to Policyholders... 2,500,000.00 














$15,237,449.73 $15,237,449.73 









CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF CLARENCE T. GRAY 
United States Manager Ass’t United States Manager 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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A Study of Home Office Salaries 


(Concluded from page 21) 


In short, life insurance executives, 
beginning with the year 1911, have been 
remunerated upon a basis which shows 
a steadily declining relationship to the 
fund which it has been their respon- 
sibility to build up and protect; more- 
over, the total fund distributed ha. 
been shared by a continuously expand- 
ing personnel, and the salaries paid 
between 1916 and 1931 have not had a 
purchasing power equal to that of 1915 
or earlier. 

In concluding our study of home office 
salaries, as presented in this and the 
preceding article, certain general con- 
siderations which are pertinent to the 
problem should be stressed. Despite the 
fact that we are living in an era which 
is witnessing the application of the 
scientific method on a scale greater 
than ever before, there is urgent need 
for education of the public to the wis- 
dom of using processes of measurement, 
wherever possible, before reaching con- 
clusions concerning matters of public 
importance. With respect to the atti- 
tude of the public regarding salaries of 
executives, it is patent that uniformed 
and prejudiced opinions need not pre- 
vail in the presence of facts. 

From the material made available in 
these articles it is justifiable to con- 
clude that a basis for factual ascertain- 
ment as to the validity of the salaries 
of life insurance executives may be 
established. Moreover, what has here 
been presented may be characterized 
as an impersonal attempt, by the use 
of the scientific method and the mar- 
shalling of relevant facts, to portray 
the case of salary practices inthe life 
insurance field in a manner permitting 
constructive interpretation. 

While, of course, no final judgment 
is possible without much more elaborate 
treatment than has here been accorded 
to the problem, the facts presented in- 
dicate that adverse criticisms of salary 
practices in life insurance companies 
are, on the whole, without adequate 
supporting basis. Beyond this, the au- 
thor, after years of study of this par- 
ticular field and the compilation of sig- 
nificant data entirely too voluminous 
for even brief reference in a series of 
articles of this character, submits that, 
whatever else the leaders in our life 
insurance companies may be justly con- 
cerned about in administering their af- 
fairs, validity of salaries paid to execu- 
tives is not entitled to weight as an 
acute problem. 
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Casualty Premiums and 


Losses 


by States For 1932 


1933 Edition of Spectator Publication Makes Record for Early 
Appearance; Many New Features Included 


Making a record for its early ap- 
pearance, the 1933 edition of the “Cas- 
ualty Premiums and Losses in 1932 By 
States,” is published this week by The 
Spectator Company. This year marks 
the first that the publication has been 
available for distribution before Aug. 
15. By its early appearance, its com- 
pleteness, and the method by which the 
data are presented, the value of “Cas- 
ualty Premiums and Losses” this year 
has been greatly enhanced and should 
prove exceedingly useful, if not indis- 
pensable, to the home office executive, 
production department, underwriter, 
agency department executive, as well 
as the agent and broker. 

Following out the general method of 
presentation adopted last year, “Cas- 
ualty Premiums and Losses” shows the 
total premiums received, the losses 
paid, and the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums for each line written by every 
company operating in the individual 
states of the Union, and Canada. 

So that the volume would be all- 
comprehensive, the publishers have in- 
cluded premiums and losses of recip- 
rocal organizations in states where 
they are licensed to operate, life insur- 
ance companies writing accident and 
health and other miscellaneous lines, as 
well as all mutual companies. 

In addition to company premiums 
and losses by lines, the volume contains 
aggregate premiums and losses for 
each line in each state, and grand ag- 
gregates of total premiums, and total 
losses in each state. 

In 1932, nation-wide (including Can- 
ada) premiums on all miscellaneous 
lines amounted to $819,909,152, and 
aggregate losses were $489,879,888. The 
ratio of losses to premiums was 59.8 
per cent. In 1931 aggregate premiums 
were $931,838,237. Losses paid were 
$537,082,514 in that year, and the ratio 
of losses to premiums was 57.7 per 
cent. The nominal increase of 2.1 per 








Errata: We wish to correct certain 
typographical errors which appeared 
in Mr. Hopf’s first article. The word, 
“Changes,” in the caption of Table III 
should have read, “Ranges.” The word, 
“model,” appearing twice in Column 3 
on page 16 should have read, “modal.” 
Ed. Note. 





cent in the year was caused by the fact 
that the decline in losses paid was 
slightly less than the decline in total 
premiums received. In 1932 the ratio 
of automobile liability losses paid to 
premiums written was 55.9 per cent, 
while in the preceding year the same 
ratio was 524 per cent. Aggregate 
premiums written in this line declined 
last year from $244,550,601 to $236,- 
489,339, while the losses paid increased 
from $128,153,181 to $132,161,127. 
Premiums written for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation were $144,351,343 in 1932, 
while in the preceding year they were 
$207,270,806. The decline of 30.2 per 
cent in losses paid in this line failed 
to keep pace with the decline of net 
premiums written, with the result that 
in 1932 total losses paid were $115,118,- 
244° compared with $138,744,392 the 
year preceding. The ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written last year was 
79.8 per cent, while in 1931 it was 66.9 
per cent. 

The current issue of “Casualty 
Premiums and Losses” shows that na- 
tion-wide (including Canada) surety 
premiums received in 1933 were $33,- 
807,505. Losses paid were $40,707,100, 
for a ratio of 120 per cent. The year 
before premiums received for this line 
were $42,185,723, while losses paid 
were about the same or $42,105,028. The 
ratio was 99.9 per cent, 

A sizeable improvement in the ratio 
of automobile property damage losses 
paid to premiums written is revealed 
in the publication just issued. Both 
premiums received and losses paid, 
however, experienced a sharp decline 
during the year. In 1931 insurers in 
this line paid premiums of $92,295,820 
and they received in claims $40,469,316. 
The ratio was 43.8 per cent. Last year 
$65,388,380 premiums were paid while 
insurers received $23,829,737. The ratio 
was 36.4 per cent. 

In the state of California last year 
the ratio of aggregate losses paid to 
aggregate premiums written was 52.9 
per cent against 53.9 per cent in 1931. 

The “Casualty Premiums and 
Losses By States” is an important part 
of The Spectator Insurance Year Book 
Reporting Service. It is available, with 
the Casualty Year Book, for $35, or it 
may be purchased separately for $25. 























These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 

















REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 


























INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS | 
Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT | 


INSURANCE Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 





208 S. LaSalle St. 




















| THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
LIABILITY BURGLARY 

| ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





ROTABLISONED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 














Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned Financial Stability 
Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 

All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, 
Combination Residence Policy and 
Complete Golfer’s Policy issued jointly 

with allied fire companies. 
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Pennsylvania Insurance Days at Atlantic City 


) 


(Concluded from page 2 4) 


were presented, one by Rober 

( lead, assistant manager, automo- 
lepartment, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, New 
York, and the other by G. B. Muldaur, 


gencral agent, Underwriters Labora- 
ories, New York. 

} Mead spoke on the making of 
public liability and property damage 
rates as it refers to automobile cov- 
erage. He explained the nature of the 
National Bureau and also gave a brief 
history of it since it was organized 
more than 30 years ago and operated 
under the name Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service and Inspection Bureau. 
He said that the agent in the field 
selling casualty insurance, occasionally 
even company branch managers or 
field representatives, sometimes get the 
impression that the bureau is com- 
prised of an autocratic body of men 
with little understanding of the situ- 
ations that exist in the field or in a 
particular territory, who exercising 
the broad powers which they have ac- 
quired in some mysterious fashion, es- 
tablish and promulgate rules and rates 
for the various forms of insurance 
without regard for the opinions of the 
company members or the field represen- 
tatives. Nothing, he said, could be 
further from the truth. The National 
Bureau, he pointed out, was organized 
by and is maintained by the companies 
themselves. 

Mr. Muldaur’s address on the test- 
ing of materials and apparatus in rela- 
tion to fire and accident prevention at 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories proved 
one of the most pleasing features of 
the convention. His talk was _ illus- 
trated with slides showing many of the 
tests he described. He first explained 
what the Laboratories is and does. He 
emphasized that it is not a commercial 
crganization; it is not invested with 
any authority to enforce acceptance of 
its findings; it is not a court or a po- 
liceman; it does not authorize or pro- 
hibit the use of any device, material 
or process; it has nothing to do with 
rate making; it does not do a consult- 
ing business or any testing except in 
relation to fire, accident and burglary 
prevention; it does not discriminate 
among listed goods in their several 
classes and it pays no dividends. Put 
in a few words, it is the investigating 
and testing department of the great 
group of fire prevention organizations. 

He explained that the scope of the 
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work 


Laboratories’ today was so great 
that it was only possible to touch upon 
some of the more important items. He 
said that one of the most important 
points to keep in mind in regard 
to the Laboratories’ findings is that 


they establish a minimum standard of 
excellence and not a maximum. 

The pictures shown added much to 
the address and perhaps no better 
proof of how interesting it was is 
needed than the remark of the wife of 
a delegate who stated that she became 
so interested that she quite forgot her 
knitting which she had brought along. 

Saturday morning’s session was pre- 
sided over by John W. Donahue, resi- 
dent vice-president of the Maryland 
Casualty Company. The first speaker 
was John J. King, president of the 
Hooper-Holmes Company, of New 
York. Mr. King gave a number of 
highly interesting reminiscences of the 
builders of insurance and it is doubt- 
ful if many men of today has come 
in contact with more of them or is 
better able to discuss them with humor 
and charm than he. 

Mr. King asserted that depression 
is a thing of the past and that all we 
now need is courage and cooperation. 
He referred to the first United States 
Commissioner of Labor who in 1896 
referred to the growing use of ma- 
chinery and the overproduction re- 
sulting from it at that time and sol- 
emnly warned his fellow countrymen 
that “the day of large profits is past.” 

Mr. King quoted from the editorial 
pages of The Spectator of bygone years 
to show that viewing with alarm was 
by no means a distinct feature of the 
present day. One editorial, printed in 
1895, showed what a great menace bi- 
cyclers had become to insurance. 

George R. White, actuary of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, spoke on legislative 
and insurance commissioners’ regula- 
tions on policy loans and cash surren- 
der on life insurance. He traced the 
various steps in the regulations made 
since the first step in that direction 
was taken in New York last March, 
and was so shortly followed by similar 
action in nineteen States. He discussed 
the reasons which necessitated such ac- 
tion and showed that the chief cause 
was the banking situation which sud- 
denly put upon the insurance com- 
panies the burden of furnishing great 
sums to policyholders under the loan 





New Officers of |. F. of Penna. 
President: Alvin D. 
Norristown, Pa. 


Beyer, 
First Vice-President: Herman 
G. Scott, Pittsburgh. 
Vice-Presidents: Walter L. An- 
thony, Pittsburgh; Frank D. 
Buser, Philadelphia; E. Ellsworth 
Cole, Pittsburgh; William  B. 
Corey, Philadelphia; G. R. Dette, 
| Philadelphia; Thomas B. Donald- 
| son, Newark, N. J.; W. Freeland 
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G. McBlain, ‘York; Walter E. 
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Philadelphia. 
Treasurer: 
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Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Mary 

H. Fireng, Philadelphia. 

National Councillor: M. H. Dif- 
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and surrender clauses of the policies. 
He pointed out that there had never 
been even an intimation that there 
would be any curtailment of the main 
feature of life insurance, the prompt 
payment of death claims, and he as- 
serted that the institution of life in- 
surance has not been shaken. 

Saturday noon the Health and Ac- 
cident (industrial) luncheon and round 
table was held. Elmer R. Deaver, 
president of the Progressive Life, 
Health & Accident Insurance Company, 
was the chairman. Edward F. Stenz, 
general manager of the Superior Life, 
Health & Accident Insurance Company, 
spoke on “Competition”; George Sut- 
ton, secretary and treasurer, the Pro- 
gressive Life, Health & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, spoke on “Coopera- 
tion,” and Albert Ries, secretary, the 
United Friend Beneficial Society and 
the Philadelphia Mutual Aid Society, 
spoke on “Insurance Salesmanship.” 

The various business sessions of the 
convention were interspersed with 
many entertainment features. The an- 
nual banquet was held Saturday eve- 
ning with George W. Elliott, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Phila- 
delphia, as toastmaster, and Lowell 
Thomas, widely known lecturer, trav- 
eler and war correspondent, the chief 
speaker. 
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“A Life Insurance Company’ 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a | 
| selected limited number of people in the States | 


| of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 


|} men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 
GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 




















_ Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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Triple Indemnity Life Insurance 
with 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; 
and Detroit, Mich. 


Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 
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What is Life Insurance: 
The prevention for want. The stabilization of 
business. The establishment of individual finan- 
cial independence. The propagation of estates. 


The furtherance of education. The alleviation 
of the calamity of death. 


All that and more. The American people know 
the value of Life Insurance. Because of their 
knowledge and belief, insurance reserves, for 
each dollar of national income, have increased 
from three and one-half cents in 1927 to seven 
cents in 1932. 


Are you interested in this great profession? Then 
vou will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 














THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY Backed and endorsed by the most substan- 


tial and influential business men in Kansas 
City. 

Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS. OKLAHOMA, 


COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country today. 
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DANIEL BOONE, Jr., FREDERIC 8S. WITHINGTON, | 


President Sec’y & Actuary 
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